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Rotes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

A Few Notes on tHe “Cympetine” (6% 
8. i. 52).—(1.) I. vi. 36. Th’ wunnumber'd is Theo- 
bald’s and Collier’s, i. ¢., Collier’s MS. corrector, 
alter et idem. Malone quotes the parallel pas- 


sage from Lear. 


(2) I. vi. 109, Collier, Singer, and Grant White 
read illustrous, Dyce, quoting a passage from 
Chapman, objects to it. 

(3.) III. iii. 25. The writer has repeated the 
explanations of brabiwm. Omitting the fact that 
the 1 brabe = brabium is as yet an unknown 
word, I do not think that Belarius, leading the 
life of a practical athlete, and receiving its rewards 
(in game, &c.), could have so despised an athlete’s 
waining or reward. Neither was an athlete’s 
exercise peculiarly a court sport or exercise, such 
as the passage requires. “ Doing nothing for a 
babe” was a well-known vice at Court, as hesitat- 
ingly suggested by Steevens. A favourite received 
& “babe” in law, t. ¢.,a minor, or an imbecile, and 
with him his income. He again farmed this 

babe” to a second person for a much smaller 
sum, pocketing the difference, and “doing nothing 

the babe.” Marston tells us that this process 
Was repeated down to the fourth-hand guardian, 
Who, a pedlar, made him his boy. See the Anti- 
qQarian for last May, p. 226, 


(4.) IIL. iv. 51, 52. As the passage afterwards 
quoted (1. 58) refers to a man and to inward quali- 
ties, I am unable to see how, though a cognate 
thought, it can interpret the jay passage to any 
one who has not already interpreted that passage 
aright. Halliwell-Phillipps’s little brochure against 
Collier’s specious but indefensible change vindi- 
cated the original to all who did not understand the 
strength of anger, and Mr. R. Roberts, of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, has sent me two exact parallels from 
authors a little later (N. Sh. Soc. T’rans., 1880-2, 
p. 202). 

(5.) IIT. iv. 135. To allow of the monetary con- 
ceit harsh has to be transformed into trash. This 
of itself—to the true critic—ought to consign the 
conceit to the limbo of nothingnesses. Nor can I 
conceive that Shakespeare would have used a 
phrase of such unidiomatic and harsh English as 
trash noble, nor that Imogen was one whose 
thoughts were so conversant with slips or counter- 
feits as at once to turn to them for similes. A 
policeman or tradesman might, Moreover, a slip 
noble being worse than nothing, her simple no- 
thing becomes a weaker phrase than her first. I, 
of course, presume that a trash noble must mean a 
slip, for the noble was a gold coin worth 6s. 8d., 
therefore, not in itself trash. Mr. Spencz, too, 
seems to have overlooked the fact that the folio 
line wants a syllable. Theobald added Cloten; 
Collier “simple, empty”; I, on the supposition that 
the wanting syllable ought to restore the sense 
suggested (Cam. Sh.) [ig]noble. Now I would 
propose, “ With that harsb, | [igno | ble] no | ble, 
sim | ple no | thing.” This seems to me more in 
our author’s style, and I need not, I suppose, vin- 
dicate by frequent example the commencing three- 
syllable foot. The alliteratives with that almost 
slurred into one syllable, and almost sounding as 
one beside the emphatic harsh, stand for the 
normal first syllable. 

6.) III. iv. 150. Collier’s privy appears to me 
a best change yet ca the then Eng- 
lish did not, as does the affected correctness of 
this age, require the change of and to yet. The 
word privy gives a Shakespearian antithesis to 
full view, explained in the next clause. Unseen 
Ad Posthumus, you can see him, or be so nigh 

at 

* Report should render him hourely to your eare 

As truely as he mooues,” 

Br. NicHorson. 


“ Crmpetive,” IIL, iv. 51, 52 (6% 8. i. 52).— 
“Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him,” 
I am very glad to be able to point out two passages 
from writers—one contemporary with Shakspere, 
and the other not long after—where the same 
highly figurative language is employed to express 
almost the same meaning as in the above passage ; 
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[6% 8. VIII. Szpz, 29, 


“ Finally, he would thou his equals with marvellous 
arroyancie, and said that his arm was his father, his 
works his lineage.” — Don Quixote (1611), Shelton’s trans- 
lation, second edition, 1652, i. lib. pt. iv. cap. 24, p. 133. 

“If Madam Newport should not be linkt with these 
Ladies, the chain would never hold ; for she is sister to 
the famous Mistress Porter......and to the more famous 
Lady Marlborough (whose Paint is her Pander).”— 
Newes from the New Exchange ; or, the Commonwealth of 
Ladies, “ London, printed in the yeere of Women with- 

R. R. 


out Grace, 1650. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
“ Henry VIII,” V. iii. 10-12 (6" S. viii. 163). 


“ But we all are men, 
In our own natures frail and capable 
Of our flesh.” 
The first folio has capable, but Malone, not under- 
standing the , altered the word to in- 
capable. Mr. Knight says, “The text of the 
original is not clear, but it is not mended by this 
dilution. We believe that the poet attached a 
definite meaning to the expression ‘capable of 
our flesh.’” He does not, however, attempt to find 
out what this meaning was. The difficulty here 
has arisen from not adverting to the fact that, in 
Shakspeare’s time, the word meant generally 
“ susceptible,” “apt to receive,” not “apt to do,” 
It is unnecessary to say that the word is French. 
Cotgrave interprets it by “apt to receive or take 
into it, able to hold or contain within it.” Blount, 
in his Glossographia (second edition, 1661), has, 
“Capability, aptness to contain or receive.” 
Shakspeare uses the word in this sense in other 
passages, as when Helena speaks of having a 
“ Heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his [ Bertram’s | sweet favour.” 
All’s Weil, I. i. 106. 
The meaning seems to be that we are by nature 
susceptible of, or apt to receive and hold, fleshly 
lusts. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


“ Hamer,” IV. vii. 10, “ Unsinnowep ” (6S, 
vii, 405).—It is to me somewhat strange that a 
confirmatory proof that unsinnowed reasons is really 
unwinnowed reasons should be sought in the fact 
that Shakespeare uses “ winnowed opinions” in 
the same play. Whether the reason were un- 
winnowed or not, there was the reason itself in the 
same logical strength. I can understand a win- 
nowed or an unwinnowed opinion, not how a 
reason can be the less for being unwinnowed. 

Possibly D. C. T. is unaware that sinnowed was 
then a known spelling for sinewed. Here is an 
example. In Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 1592, 
p. 27 of Collier’s reprint for the Shakespeare 
Society, he, speaking of a falcon, says, “ And her 
specked side sayles, all sinnowed with silver 
quilles.” Also, he may not know, for few do, that 
unsinewed or ynsinnowed was then equivalent to 
our nerveless, which latter word gives good sense 


in this Hamlet. Though sinew, &., was 
then sometimes used as at present, both scientists 
and medical writers at that time called nerves 
stnews. I may perhaps return to this at some 
future time. Waiving it, however, for the presen 

I would say that on no ground is there shown 
either a necessity or even excuse for adopting the 
change proposed by D. C.T. Br. Nicuorson, 


“Tue Tempest,” I. ii, 469 (5 S. xi. 363).—At 
the above reference I gave an analogue of this 
phrase from Homily 33. Since then I have come 
across the following in R. Armin’s Nest of Ninnics, 
1608 (Grosart’s reprint, p. 56). A seer is sup- 

sed to moralize on the nest, or, as it was first 
called in 1605, A Foole vpon Foole :— 

“ By the second, the cleane fooles of this world are 
patternd who so neately stand upon their ruffes and 
shooties [sic] that the braine is now lodged in the foote, 
and thereupon comes it that many make their head 
their foote, and imployment is the drudge of prodigalitie.” 

Br. Nicwotsoy. 


“Tue Wiyter’s Tate,” IV. iv. 268-73.— 

“A Fish......on Wensday the fourescore of April, 
fortie thousand fadom above water and sung this 
ballad......it was thought she was a woman......turned 
into a cold fish.” 

This harmless species of sea-serpent was, I take it, 
an intended parody on an alleged contempo 
fact. In the Stat. Reg., April 2, 1604, Arber’s 
trans., vol. iii. p. 258, was entered an account of 
“the most true and strange report of A monstruous 
fishe that appeared in forme of A woman from the 
wast upward Seene in the Sea.” And on May 21 
(p. 263), “ A ballad of a strange and monstruous 
fishe seene in the sea on friday the 17 of february, 
1603 [%. ¢., 1604, as above].” Br. Nicwotsoy, 


“ Merry Wives,” IL. iii. 93.— 
“ Cried game, said I well.” 

It is unnecessary to quote the different inter- 

retations or corrections which the commentators 

ave offered here, The most curious, and the 
most untenable, is the change proposed in Mr. 
Collier’s annotated folio, where “ curds and cream” 
are substituted for “cried game.” In the folio 
editions these words are printed “ cride-game,” as 
if forming one word. This seems to be an error 
of the press, probably from the words not being 
understood. In the quarto edition of 1602 the 
words are “cried game,” and assuming that this 
form, published in Shakspeare’s lifetime, is correct, 
they may, perhaps, be explained by a western 
usage. ia my youth it was the custom for the 
captain of a “ team ” at cricket to call out “ Game!” 
when the play was to be begun, and if any one 
said in conversation that he had cried game on 
any occasion, he would have been understood to 
mean that he had given a call and opportunity for 
the beginning of some task or enterprise. The 
expression was commonly used. The absence of 
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the , and the challenging of approval in 
asking 8 question, were also common usages. I 
think mine host cried “ game” in this sense when 
he offered to bring Dr. Caius to the farmhouse 
where Mistress Anne Page was feasting. It was 
a call to begin his suit, and would certainly, as 
mine host knew, be acceptable. In modern phrase 
the passage may be paraphrased thus: By my 
offer I have given you an opportunity to begin 
your suit. Have I not said well? J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEAUTY THEORIES. 
(Continued from p. 189.) 


uai de Conti. 1768 vols. 12mo. By the Abbé 
ean 


rancois Arnaud an Baptiste Antoine Suard, 
whose names occur in the “licence.” Vol. i. pp. 139- 
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1770. 8vo. 
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Hartknech, 1771. 8vo. pp. 2+110. M. 
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Par Emmanuel Kant. Traduit de |’Allemand, par Her- 
cule Peyer-Imhoff. A Paris, chez J. J. Lucet...1796... 
8vo. pp. 4+124, portrait. M. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1771. Vol. xli. 

. 166, Origin of the word beauty. “Charles VIL, 
King of France, having given his mistress, Agnes de 
Sorel, the castle of Beauté, she was thence called the 
Demoiselle de Beauté. This introduced the term in 


Discours sur la conformité qui existe entre 1’l 
et les animaux et sur le beau physique, &c. Par Petrus 
Camper. Traduit du hollandais par D. B. Quatremére 
@isjonval. Utrecht, 1792. 4to. plates. 

he philosophical and eesthetic letters and essays of 
Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller. London, 1845. 


1763. Abhandlung von den faehigkeiten bei Empfin- 
dung des Schiinen in der Kunst u. d. Unterrichte in der- 
selben. Von Johann Joachim Winckelmann. Dresde, 
1768, Walther. 

— Saggio sopra la bellezza. Di Spalletti. Roma, 


The works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
collected in three [eight] volumes. Vol. i, London, 
printed for J. Dodsley, 1792 ore ao Vol. i. 
pp. 63-250 (+61*-64*), A philosophical enquiry into 
the origin of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful. 
With an introductory discourse concerning taste, and 
several other additions. M. 

A philosophical inquiry into the origin of our ideas of 
the sublime and beautiful, with an introductory discourse 
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Right Hon. Edmund Burke, London, Thomas M‘Lean, 
Haymarket, 1823. 12mo. pp. 16+262. M. 
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geben von J. Casp. Fiissli. Zurich, 1765. 8vo, 
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bellezza, e del gusto del Cavaliere Don Antonio Raffaello 
Mengs...In Augusta, 1784...Without names of printer 
and publisher. 4to. pp. 356. 12 plates, Pp. 143-154, 
Della bellezza. M. 

The works of Anthony [—Anton] Raphael Mengs... 
Translated from the [talian, Published by the Chevr. 
Don Joseph Nicholas d’Azara, Spanish Minister at 
Rome...London, 1796. Printed for R. Faulder...2 vols. 
8vo. I. yp. : II. pp. 44162, and errata 
leaf. Vol. i. pp. 1-23, Reflections upon beauty, by 
85-125 ; Observations by J. N.d’Azara. M. 

1767. Clio, or a discourse on taste. [By James Usher.] 
Addressed toa lady. A new edition with the addition 
of notes, anecdotes, and quotations by J[ohn Morgan?) 
Mathew...London, printed for Messrs. Longman & Rees 
by Emery & Adams, Bristol, 1803. 8vo. pp. 24+256. 
Ha 175-181, On the origin of our general ideas of beauty. 


Theorie der schiinen Kiinste und Wissenschaften ; ein 
Auszug aus den Werken verschiedner Schriftsteller von 
J.P. Riedel. Jena, 1767. 8vo. 

1768, Variétés littéraires; ou, recueil de pieces tant 
originales que traduites, concernant la philosophie, la 
littérature et les arts...A Paris, chez Lacombe, libraire, 


Franee, and afterwards in England.” M. 

1772. Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des 
sciences, des arts et des métiers, par une société de gens 
de lettres. Mis en ordre et publié par M. Diderot... 
et quant 4 la partie mathématique par M. D’Alembert. 
...Tome second...A Geneve, chez Cramer |’Ainé et 
Compagnie. 1772, fol. Pp. 169-181, Beau, adj. Méta- 
physique. ° 

Observations, relative chiefly to picturesque beauty, 
made in the year 1772 on several parts of England, parti- 
cularly the mountains and lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. Vol. i. [-vol. ii.] By William Gilpin, 
M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury and Vicar of Boldre in 
New Forest, near Lymington. London, printed for R. 
Blamire, Strand, 1786. 2 vols. 8vo. I. pp. vi+-xxxii+ 
xvi+230, 15 plates; II. iv+268+-xvi, 13 plates. M. 

1773. Chefs d'’couvre matiques...et des remarques 
sur la langue et le got. Par Jean Francois Marmontel. 
Paris, 1773. 4to. 

1780, The elements of beauty. Also reflections on the 
harmony of sensibility and reason. By J[ohn] Donald- 
son [artist]. Edinburgh, printed for Charles Elliot. 
1780.—8vo. pp. 120. M. 

1783. Lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres. By 
Hugh Blair. London, 1783, 2 vols. 4to. Pp. 80-91, 
Beauty. M. 

1784. An essay on taste. By Faux, London, 1784. 

1785. Essays on the intellectual powers of man. By 
Thomas Reid, D.D. Edinburgh, 1785. 4to, pp. 12+ 
766. Pp. 737-766, Of beauty. M. 

1789. Investigaciones filosoficas sobre la belleza ideal, 
considerada como objeto de todas las artes de imitacion : 
por Don Estevan De [=—Stefano] Arteaga...En Madrid 
por Don Antonio De Sancha, 1789...8vo. pp. 2+218. M. 

1790. Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By 
Archibald Alison [Prebendary of Sarum]. Edinburgh, 
printed for J. J. G. & G. Robinson, London; and Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh, 1790.—4to. pp. 164-416. M. 

An enquiry into the principles of taste and the origin 
of our ideas of beauty. London, Smeeton, 1790, 8vo. 2s. 

L’art de sentir et de juger en matiére de goat. Par 
l’Abbé Seran de La Tour, Strasbourg, 1790. 8vo. 

1791. Delle leggi del bello applicate alla pittura ed 
architettura, saggio di Malaspina, Marchese di Sanna- 
zaro [=Charles Marie Chiesa, calling himself Marquis 
de Malaspina’); ediz, seconda, Milano, 1828. 8vo. 

1793. Disquisitions metaphysical and literary. By 
F[rank] Sayers, M.D. London, 1793. 8vo. pp. 150. 
Pp. 9-44, Of beauty. 

Del gusto in ogni maniera d’amene lettere ed arti. Di 
Ignazio Martignoni. Como, 1793. 

1794. The wsthetic and miscellaneous works of [Karl 
Wilhelm] Friedrich yon Schlegel, Translated by E. J, 
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Millington. London, H. G. Bohn, 1849. 8vo. Pp. 
413-424, On the limits of the beautiful. 1794. M. 

An essay on the picturesque, as compared with the 
sublime and beautiful; and on the use of studying pic- 
tures, for the purpose of improving real = y > By 
Uvedale Price, Esq...London, printed for J. Robson, 
New Bond Street, 1794. 8vo. pp. xvi+288. M. 

1798. Essays on the picturesque, as comparefl with 
the sublime and the beautiful ; and on the use of study- 
ing pictures, for the purpose of improving real landscape. 
By Uvedale Price, Esq...Vol. ii. Hereford, printed by 
D, Walker for J. Robson, New Bond Street, London, 
1798. 8vo, pp. xxviii+432. M. 

1801, A dialogue on the distinct characters of the 
picturesque and the beautiful. In answer to the objec- 
tions of Mr. Knight. Prefaced by an introductory 
essay on beauty; with remarks on the ideas of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Burke upon that subject. By 
Uvedale Price, Esq. Hereford, printed by D. Walker 
for J. Robson, New Bond Street, London, 1801. 8vo, 
pp. 5-230. M. 

Sir Uvedale Price on the picturesque: with an essay 
on the origin of taste, and much original matter, by 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., and sixty illustrations, 
designed and drawn on the wood by Montagu Stanley, 
R.S.A. Edinburgh, Caldwell, Lloyd & Co....1842. 8vo, 
pp. 26+586. M.—Pp. 1-58, Sir T. D. L., On the origin 
oF taste; pp. 59-244, Sir U. P., On the picturesque ; 
pp. 247-409, Essays on artificial water, on decorations 
and on architecture and buildings; pp. 410-416, Letter 
from H. Repton; pp. 417-472, Letter from Sir U. P.; 
pp. 475-497, Essxy on beauty, with remarks on the ideas 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Burke upon that sub- 
‘ect, by Sir U. P.; pp. 498-555, A dialogue on the dis- 
tinct characters of the picturesque and the beautiful, in 
answer to the objections of Mr. Knight, by Sir U. P. 

1798. An enquiry into the elementary principles of 
beauty in the works of nature and art ; to which is pre- 
fixed an introductory discourse on taste. By William 
Thomson. London, 1798. 4to. plates. 18s. 

1805. An analytical inquiry into the principles of 
taste. By Richard Payne Knight. London, 1805. 8vo. 
pp. 244-472. M. 

1806. Fr{iedrich}] Bouterwek’s Aesthetik. Erster theil, 
Allgemeine Theorie des Schiinen in der Natur und Kunst. 
Zweiter theil, Theorie der schiinen 

y Gottfried Martini, 1806. 2 thi. 8vo, I. pp. 4418 
+194; IT. pp. 2495-436. 

The Edinburgh Review, January, 1806. Vol. vii. 
pp. 296-328, Review of An Analytical Enquiry into the 
Principles of Taste, by R. P. Knight. M. 

1807. The Gentleman’s Magazine. London, 1807. 
Vol. Ixxvii. pp. 918-921, Essay on beauty, M. 

Théorie da bean dans la nature et dans les arts. Par 
Paul Joseph Burthéz. Paris, 1807. 8vo. 

1808. Del bello ragionamenti di [Count] Leopoldo 
Cicognara. Firenze, presso Molini, Landi e Co., 1808, 
4to. pp. 8+-16+4+224. (In Pisa. 1808, Impresso co’ carat- 
teri de’ Fratelli Amoretti.) M. 

1810, Cours d’esthétique. Par [Georg] 
Friedrich) Hegel, analysé et traduit en partie par M, 
Ch. Bénard...Premiére partie, Paris, Aimé André...1840. 
Printed at Nancy. II. Paris, Joubert, 1843; III, Paris, 
1848, both printed at Rouen; IV. Paris, 1851; V. Paris, 
1852, both printed at Corbeil. 5 vols.8vo. M, 


Frep. W. Foster. 
(To be continued.) 


Post-paTepD Parer.—I have a drawing of Lake 
Nemi which is ascribed to John Cozens, who is 


stated to have died in 1799; but as I found 
a water-mark on the paper with the date 1801, I 
doubted the genuineness of the drawing, though 
in style, manipulation, and colour it exactly re- 
sembles drawings which were certainly made 
that artist. In 1867 I asked for information in 
“N. & Q.” concerning the date of Cozens’s death, 
and in the number dated May 18 of the same 
year an answer was given, signed F. W. ©., Cla 
ham Park, which, unfortunately, did not touch the 
question at issue. It then occurred to me to in- 
quire whether it was ever the practice of paper- 
makers to post-date their paper. On this point I, 
accordingly, consulted my venerable and most 
excellent friend the late Mr. Dickinson, of Hemel 
Hempstead, who had had long and great experience 
in the manufacture of paper, and than whom 
there could not be ahigherauthority. Mr. Dickin- 
son wrote to me as follows :— 

39, Upper Brook Street, W 

April 5, 1967. 

Mr pear Dr. Percy.—It was the custom at the date 
you speak of [i.¢., 1801] for paper-makers to post-date 
new moulds, because those that were really new made 
(ceteris paribus) more perfect paper than old moulds; 
but [ never knew that carried beyond one year, because 
the date could without much difficulty or expense be 
altered, as was sometimes done, by taking out the old 
date and putting in a new one. 

Ever, my dear Dr., faithfully yours, 
J. Dickinson. 
I hope that the publication of these few lines may 
elicit further information on the interesting, and, 
in some cases, it may be, important question as to 
how far the date of a water-mark should be received 
as evidence of the date of the paper. 
Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 


tions.—In “N. & Q.” 4 §, xii. 23, 114, 172, 
appeared letters from ANnato-Scotus, Normay- 
Scot, and others on the above subject. These 
left unsettled the questions at issue. Little 
progress has been made since then towards a 
solution till the publication at Aberdeen, the other 
day, of a monograph on the Church of Cullen, in 
which the subject is fully discussed, with the aid 
of photographs from rubbings of specimens of 
every inscription within the church, and of the 
ancient monumental slab in Duff House mauso- 
leum. This slab, it may be observed, is now 
ascertained to be one of the oldest in the north of 
Scotland. The conclusions at which the writer 
arrives in reference to the points touched on in the 
letters are, that St. Anne’s aisle was built in 1536- 
1539; that the inscriptions recording the endow- 
ments are of this date; that the stone effigy now in 
Daff House mausoleum, which was erected in 
honour of John Duff, who died about the same 
period, has had the original date struck off and 
the date 1404 substituted. As to the Collegiate 


Church, it may be replied to Axaio-Scorvs that 
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it is evidently by an anachronism Dr. Stuart, in 
Third Report Royal Com. Hist. MSS., refers to 
“the erection and endowment made by King 
Robert Bruce in the College Kirk of Cullen,” and 
again to “the chaplainry of St. Anne, instituted 
in the Collegiate Kirk of Cullen.” The founda- 
tion deed of the Collegiate Church, now printed, 
shows 1543 as the date of erection, being some 
subsequent to the date of foundation of the 
chaplainry of St. Anne. As to the monumental 
slab, which measures 7 ft. 8 in. in length by 
4ft. in breadth, and which was removed from the 
church in 1792 along with the stone effigy, the 
author advances proofs that the incised figure of 
the knight bears armour of date 1370-80; that 
round the four sides ran an inscription in Old 
English letters, still partly legible, “ Hic : jacet : 
honorabilis : vir : dns : alexander,” &c., this being 
the original inscription on the slab; that on one of 
the sides and above the ancient lettering is rudely 
carved in modern capitals the same inscription as 
— on the effigy : “ Hic jacet Johanes Dvf de 
aldavat & Baldavi obiit z Jvlii 1404”; and 
that the inscription given by Cordiner (Remarkable 
Rwins) in his engraving of the slab is not the in- 
scription on the slab at all, neither the original 
nor the modern, but is taken almost entirely from 
a marble monument on the wall of the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of Alexander Duff of Braco, 
who died 1705. 

In reference to the supposed descent of the 
Earls of Fife from the Duffs of Muldavat, the 
writer shows that Douglas’s Baronage and Baird’s 
Genealogical Memoirs of the Duffs must be in 
error in stating that after the death of Isabel 
Allane, John Duff of Muldavat married as his 
second wife Margaret Gordon, by whom he had a 
son, Adam Duff, of Clunybeg, ancestor of the 
Earl of Fife. This junction of the Muldavat and 
Clunybeg lines cannot have taken place, as from 
the Cullen Burgh Records it appears that John 
Duff predeceased Isabel Allane, and had no second 
wife. In 1637, “Isabel Allane, relict of um! 
John Duff,” was alive. Ww. Cramonp, A.M. 


First Eprrion or Fox’s “ or Manryrs.” 
—Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, writing 
Feb. 18, 1724/5, to his friend James West, of 
7, Figtree Court, Temple, London, speaks of the 
English edition of this book serving his turn quite 
as well as the Latin one printed at Basil in 1559. 
It is not, however, clear whether the first or second 

ish edition of the work is meant, but in all 
probability the latter. Hearne adds, however, 
that the first edition, published in 1563, “is in 

: n College library, of the author’s own gift, 
with a Latin epistle before it of his [i.¢., Fox's] 
own penning” (Remains of Thomas Hearne, ii. 
218). On p. 295 of the same volume Hearne gives 
wm exact copy of the title-page of the first edition 


of Fox’s Martyrs, supplied by his friend Mr. 
Baker—Thomas Baker, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the learned antiquary (1656-1740)— 
adding, “ Mr. Baker never saw more than one 
perfect copy of this book, and that among the late 
Bishop of Ely’s (Dr. More’s*) books, now out of 
its place, for he cannot find it as before.” A note 
on the same page by Dr. Bliss, the editor, observes, 
“The copy given by the author, at Magdalen 
College, has been already noticed at p. 218. There 
is a copy among Archbishop Wake’s books at 
Christ Church, and others will be found in Douce’s 
collection in the Bodleian.” 

Dr. Dibdin, of bibliographical fame, contem- 
plated issuing in 1827 a new edition of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, but the plan of what he styles 
“this somewhat stupendous undertaking” was 
abandoned for want of adequate support (see 
Literary Reminiscences, 839-43). He adds in a 
note, “‘I believe that the only known perfect 
copies of this first edition are in the libraries of 
the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville and T. Wilkes, 
Esq., M.P. The latter had belonged to the late 
Mr. Hard, and was purchased at the sale of his 
library for 251. No doubt the greater number of 
copies, once fastened to desks in parish churches, 
had been torn away by piecemeal. A little in- 
structive volume, purely bibliographical, might be 
written upon all the editions of Fox’s Martyrs.” 
The expression of Hearne shows the excessive 
rarity of the first edition of the book in his 
day, and Dr. Dibdin, writing a hundred years 
afterwards, corroborates the statement, though Dr. 
Bliss would appear to have believed that it was not 
quite so extremely scarce as Hearne imagined. 

A story was told me concerning my late friend 
Mr. Crossley—who was as keen a hand at a bar- 
gain when book-buying was concerned as Jona- 
than Oldbuck of Monkbarns—once purchasing a 
copy for fifteen shillings—a most decided bargain, 
indeed, if the story is true. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the book still exists in his 
immense collection, shortly to be disp2rsed by 
auction. The Latin poem Auctio Davisiana, by 
George Smalridge, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, 
written in 1689, and published in the Muse 
Anglicane, is an amusing description of » book 
auction in those days, and a copy of The Book of 
Martyrs is one of the books put up and not appa- 
rently much valued, nor does it, when knocked 


‘down by the hammer, realize very much :— 


*C. En hfe, en vobis Foxt immortalia scripta ! 

K., Ista legat, si cui ferrum est in pectore triplex ; 
Me pavidum terrent congesta cadavera flammis, 
Semiustique artus, et corpora trunca virorum, 
Furceeque, gladiique, ac plurima mortis imago.” 


John Daye, who published the first edition of the 
book in 1563 as well as the second in 1576, died 


* John Moore, Bishop of Ely (1707-1714). 
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in 1584, and is buried in the church of Little 


Bradley in Suffolk, in one of the most retired | 45 


spots in England ever visited by me in all my 
numerous antiquarian expeditions. On a brass 
are his effigies, with those of his wife and children, 
and it is especially chronicled in the inscription, as 
one of the most remarkable events in his career, that 
* He set a Fox to wright how martyrs runne 

By death to lyfe: Fox ventured paynes and health 

To give them light: Daye spent in print his wealth.” 

Jonun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Haworts Cxvurca.—So much interest attaches 
in various ways to Haworth Church that many 
will be glad if additional light can be thrown on 
a remarkable feature which, notwithstanding all 
that has been written about the church, has not 
yet secured the attention it deserves. 

On the south face of the tower (which every one 
recognizes as early sixteenth century) is a tablet 
on which is cut in “ancient” letters, “ Orate pro 
bono statu Auteft, 600.” This is interpreted on a 
second tablet as meaning, “ Pray for the Soul of 
Auteft, 600,” and “explained” by a third to 
the effect that one Autestis founded there a cell of 
monks in the year 600, and by an inscription in- 
side the church claiming that “This Steeple and 
the little Bell were made in the year 600.” 

The claim is, of course, in all respects prepos- 
terous; and none of the many writers on Haworth 
Church that I have seen does more than copy the 
inscriptions ; no one except Whittaker, who wrote 
nearly seventy years ago, attempts to explain them. 
His explanation is that what is supposed to be 
600 is really T.0.D., that Auteft is Eustace, 
and that the whole commemorates a certain 
Eustace Tod, who was the founder of the church 
at some uncertain date. But he makes no attempt 
to identify Eustace Tod. 

Not the slightest notice, however, does any one 
take of a pair of shields of a good heraldic charac- 
ter, of a date evidently contemporaneous with the 
tower, which, under a slight Perpendicular canopy, 
appears on its south face. The device on the 
shield to the right has quite disappeared, that to 
the left is clearly a bend, and there is a well-pre- 
served moline cross in the middle base ; but any 
other charges have been worn away by the storms 
and heats of the four centuries which have nearly 
elapsed since those shields were placed under their 
Perpendicular canopy. The conclusion I have 
come to is this,—that they represent the arms of 
the builder of the tower and of his wife ; that 
they were originally accompanied by a tablet with 
the legend “ Orate,” &c., naming the founder and 
giving the date 1500; that the vicar of about 150 
years ago renewed the tablet, and placed upon it 
what he thought he saw on the original ; and that 
in so doing he made some very pardonable mis- 

es, misreading 


“ Orate p’o bono statu WI. T...EST.” 


“ Orate pro bono statu AU. T.E.F.T,” 
understanding 1500 to be 600, converting WI into 
AU, and § into F. 

This points to the conclusion that the much 
debated inscription from which the absurd con- 
clusion has been drawn that Haworth Church 
was founded before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, was, in fact, the record of the erection of 
the tower at the expense of a Tempest ; the arms 
of that family being Argent, a bend between six 
storm finches sable ; and they being in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries seated at Bowling, 
Broughton, and Tong, all in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Haworth. I invite the attention of 
your readers to this suggestion. R. H, H. 
Pontefract. 


A curtovs Press Error: THe Late 
Payne Cottier—The Standard newspaper of 
Sept. 21, reports that 
** The remains of the late Mr. John Payne Collier were 
interred yesterday in Bray church , near Maiden- 
head, in the presence of a large number of spectators"; 
with other particulars. In the Hastern Daily 
Press the announcement appears as follows :— 

“The Bray Colliery Disaster —The remains of the 
late John Payne, collier, were interred yesterday after- 
noon in the Bray churchyard, in the presence of a large 
number of friends and spectators,” 

So much for literary reputation at the age of 
ninety-four ! R. 


Breton Forxk-tore (ante, p. 226).—Another 
item of Breton folk-lore from “ Mon Frére Yves” 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 1, p. 29, 
“Tl y a quatre chandelles allumées dans la chaa- 
miére (trois, cela ferait la noce du chat, et cela 
porterait malheur).” F. G. 


Hixpoo Fotx-tore.—The Indian Daily Mail, 
June 12, mentions the case of a labourer named 
Rama Muckoond, who was charged with assault- 
inga woman. It appeared that the complainant 
and the defendant were neighbours, and the 
former, intending to obtain a loan of money, re- 
quested the latter to stand security for her. The 
defendant having declined to accede to her wishes, 
the complainant buried a live fowl, a cocoanut, 
and a lime before his door, an operation which the 
Hindoos consider as an invocation of the anger of 
the gods upon the family of the person near whose 
residence these articles are buried. The magis- 
trate remarked that the provocation was great, 
but that did not, however, justify the defendant 
in slapping the complainant. A nominal fine of 
& rupee was accordingly inflicted. This is a 
curious instance of the notion as to the inherent 
power of sacrificial actions, apart from morals or 
motives. Wittiam E, A. Axon, 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
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Queries. 


We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mowtsovon To 1x 1816.—Most travellers 
in Switzerland are acquainted with the broad 
coach road which runs from Chateau d’Oex to 
Thun, vid Saanan, Zweisimmen, Boltigen, and 
Erlenbach. Another route, no less frequented, 
runs from Bulle, through Broc, Charmez, and 
Jaun ; passing up the Simmenthal to Boltigen, 
thence by Weissenberg to Erlenbach, to the lake 
side on the high road leading to Thun. Both 
these routes are comparatively modern, as the 
pature of the ground and the fine bridges which 
line the road sufficiently attest. Travellers by 
both converge at Boltigen, and pass beside the 
banks of the rushing Simmen to their destina- 
tion at Thun. All this is plain sailing. In 1816, 
when Byron and Hobhouse journeyed from Mont- 
bovon to Thun, these roads did not exist. I have 
lately endeavoured, by the light of Byron’s scanty 
journal, to trace the old route, and confess myself 
at a loss to discover its precise bearings. Early in 
August I started in a small conveyance due north 
from Montbovon, and passed over a picturesque, 
but now disused, stone bridge (too narrow for 
modern conveyances) along a wretched stony, 
bumping road to the village of Lessoc, on the right 
bank of the Sarine. Thence I crawled along (to 
the peril of my carriage springs, for the road 

becomes almost impassable for vehicles) to 
the hamlet of Grand Villard. Thence to Broc, 
where all trace of Byron’s route is lost. The pre- 
sent route is excellent all the way from Broc to 
Charmez. I would willingly have pursued that 
course, but circumstances induce me to suppose 
that Byron took a more northerly direction. In 
his journal he mentions the bridge of La Roche. 
He says, “ Saw the bridge of La Roche. The bed 
of the river very low and deep, between immense 
rocks, and rapid as anger.” These words accu- 
rately describe the Pont de Tusy, situated be- 
tween Villaret and Mollégre, to the west of, and 
about three kilométres from La Roche. In order 
to see this bridge it would have been necessary 
for the travellers to pass along the road from Broc 
to Corbiéres, thence along the straight high road 
in the direction of La Roche for about three kilo- 

, then to make a détour and descend to 
the river. Here one comes upon the bridge of 
Tusy—misnamed by Byron “the bridge of La 
Roche.” It is very ancient, very narrow, and 
based on huge rocks which at some period in the 
world’s history must have rolled into the river 
Sarine. The bridge itself is well worth visiting, 
and Byron’s somewhat scanty description conveys 
a2 accurate picture of it, But what brought the 


travellers to La Roche? They were far away from 
the Simmenthal. It cannot be supposed that they 
went so far north to see the Pont de Tusy. Twice 
in that journal is the Simmenthal mentioned as 
the route taken by Mr. Hobhouse and Byron ; 
indeed that would seem always to have been their 
natural course, I am fairly puzzled. Perhaps 
some one in possession of an old map of this part 
of Switzerland will be able to help me in tracing 
Byron’s precise route. Meanwhile, his mention 
of the Klitzgerberg and the Stockhorn on the 
right does not seem to help us much. 
Ricnarp Epccumse,. 
Thun, Suisse. 


Sranpine Stones, Crent Hitrs,—In the 
number for May last of the Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute there appears a letter from 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, a member of the Council, in- 
quiring concerning the antiquity of “four upright 
stones which stand on the Clent Hills, near Hag- 
ley, Worcestershire.” Mr. Lewis says that he was 
informed by a clergyman whom he met when he 
visited them, that they were not “ Druidical,” but 
had been placed there within the last hundred 
years or so. But Mr. Lewis, who has a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with megalithic remains, 
says that these stones present the appearance of 
considerable antiquity, and he was told by the 
friend who informed him of their existence that 
they looked very old more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago; an old countryman said he had known 
thew all his life. The position of the Clent stones, 
Mr. Lewis says, is peculiar, and it seems very 
desirable to ascertain, if possible, whether they 
are really prehistoric or not, and in any ‘case 
whether they are in situ. There seems to be a 
good deal of evidence for British and Roman re- 
mains in the neighbourhood of the Clent Hills. 

E. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Awxe: Own: Ove.—On examining some old 
Prayer Books lately, I noticed that in the Prayer 
of Consecration in the Communion Office the words 
usually printed “one oblation” were rendered 
“own oblation.” These Prayer Books were, one 
of George I.’s reign, quarto, printed by Baskett, 
1727; the other also a Georgian Prayer Book, 
folio, and evidently printed “by authority” for 
prayer-desk use, but I was unable to ascertain 
the date, as the book was so mutilated. As these 
two words are capable of conveying different ideas 
of the oblation once offered, and have provoked 
considerable controversy amongst theologians, I 
was led to make further research, with the follow- 
ing results. The “Sealed Book,” our standard of 
authority, has, I find, the usual reading, and so, 
indeed, have nearly all editions that I have seen 
printed subsequently. In the earliest edition of 
the first book of King Edward VI, printed by 
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Grafton, March, 1549, the reading is “his awne 
oblacion.” In 1597 we have own, which reading, 
says Clay, existed, though by no means uniformly, 
for many years. He instances the years 1627, 
1630, 1631, and 1634, where own or owne occurs, 
Again, in the office of the Scotch Church, as 
revised in 1765, the reading is, “by his own 
oblation,” &. I should be glad to know (1) if 
any other instances can be adduced of a recent 
use of own for one; (2) if the old reading awne is 
equivalent to own or one; and (3) how came the 
reading own into Prayer Books printed subsequent 
to 1662. Was it by accident, or by design? I 
have also noticed an irregular use of the paren- 
theses enclosing these words. In editions of 1620 
and 1639, printed by Barker, the words are not in 
parentheses; whereas in Merbecke’s Common 
Prayer Noted, and in editions of 1559, 1614, 
1662, and in all subsequent editions that I have 
seen, the words above referred to are in paren- 
theses. Is there any significance attached to their 
use? F. A. B. 


Sir Epowarp ve Sr. Jony, Kyt., Lorp or 
Wrtpesrvece.—At vii. 449 is a query 
made by myself as to the parentage of the above 
Sir Edward de St. John, and also as to the county 
in which Wyldebrugge was situated. An editorial 
note refers me to a paper on the St. John pedigree, 
“N. & Q.” 5" §, viii. 5, which note has, I fear, 
stalled off correspondents who might have been 
able to answer my query—which the paper referred 
to certainly does not—from looking further into 
the question. Allow me, therefore, to repeat my 
query (see 6" vii. 449). D. G. E. 


“JOHANNES EPiscopvs CsaRIENsIs.” — A 
fifteenth-century book has come into my 
sion, which is anything but anonymous, but of 
which I cannot find the author. It is a folio in 
size, but the signatures run @10, 68, c6, the first 
leaf of a being blank, and the second bearing a1. 
The title is Incipit Tractatus Domini Johannis 
Cardinalis Sanctt Calixti Episcopi Ce | sariensis 
editus ab eo in Consilio Basilienst super materiam 
Contractuum de cen- | sibus annuis et Perpetuis. 
The colophon is almost identical. Here appear 
ample materials for identifying the author, and 
yet I think it may puzzle your readers to run to 
earth this John. May I ask their help? I have 
made several guesses myself, but in one point or 
another they break down. The volume, I may 
add, the last five pages of which are occupied by a 
— different treatise, may have been printed at 

ene by Koelhoff about 1473. Fama. 

xford, 


Arcupisnor Tomas A Beckett.—Is there 
any good authority for the tradition that Arch- 
bishop Thomas 4 Beckett was of gigantic stature, 
and that no archbishop who has been since en- 


throned at Canterbury has been of sufficient stature 
to wear his robes? If the tradition was true up to 
the Victorian age, it would be still accurate, for 
the present archbishop is of middle height, as were 
his immediate predecessors in the office. There 
was a tendency in the Middle Ages to attribute 
gigantic stature to popular leaders; but in this 
case I believe evidence was adduced in the size 
of the archbishop’s garments. Ww. 8. L. 8. 


Kennetr.—When did Kennett, a celebrated 
in his day at the Bath Theatre, or 
ie 


Litita.—Where can I find the original rab- 
binical account of Lilith, the demon wife of Adam ? 
I believe some poems have been written on this 
weird tale. What are they? Penwitu. 

[Goethe introduces Lilith into Faust, and D. G. 
Rossetti, in his Poems, 1870, has a poem on her entitled 
“ Eden Bower,.”’] 


Kyicut-Carver To THe Kitnc.—Can any one 
kindly tell me what were the duties of persons 
holding this, now obsolete, office? Is there any 
historical or other allusion to their functions? 
Were they merely nominal and honorary, as is the 
case with many Court appointments, still extant, 
with strange appellations? There is a picture at 
Hampton Court Palace, where a carver is cutting 
a joint before the king, and is patiently submitting 
to great indignities from a monkey, to the amuse- 
ment of the surrounding courtiers. I am interested 
in the question, as two of my collateral ancestors 
held the office. Sir Edward Salter was knight-carver 
to King James I. and Prince Charles, and his son, 
Sir William, to King Charles I. As they were of 
gentle birth and ancient lineage, highly connected 

marriage, as both were barristers-at-law, and 
the elder a Master in Chancery, one can scarcely 
imagine that their office entailed such menial 
duties as are represented in the picture I have 
alluded to. 8. James A. Sarrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 

THE AcquarIntTaNce or ErasMvs.— 
Who was the Thynnus Aulicus mentioned in Erasms 
Epistole, bk. xv. letter xiv., and also in viii. 14, 
and elsewhere? There were two Thynnes, brothers 
and courtiers, about the time of Erasmus’s visit to 
England, Thomas and William. The latter was 
the first editor of Chaucer’s Complete Works, pub- 
lished in 1532. J. Masks... 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Serseants’ Inv.—Erskine was dragged by the 
mob in triumph (when they had removed the 
horses from his carriage) from the Old Bailey to 
Serjeants’ Inn. Which of the inns, that in Fleet 
Street, or that in Chancery Lane? I believe his 
chambers were situated in the latter place. 

C, A, Warp, 


Haverstock Hill, 
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Les Quatre Covronnis.—In Felix de Vignes, | 
Recherches Historiques sur les Costumes Civils et 
Militaires des Gildes et Corporations de Métiers, 
Gand, circa 1847, pp. 50-1, we find that the 
patrons of the gilds of masons, tilers, and plas- 
terers of Gand were “ Les quatre Couronnés.” Can 
any one inform me what saints are meant by this 
title Avon. 


Wantep.—A descriptive ode, entitled 
Father Roach, appeared about twenty years ago 
ina magazine. Would any of your readers kindly 
give me a clue, as I much wish to find it ‘o . 


Bovrpittoy, Deropon & Cre.—On the dial 
of a very handsome watch is “D4 Bourdillon 
le jeune, De Rodon & Compagnie.” On the works: 
“1 Bourdillon, Derodon & Comp*.” Can any one 
tell me the probable date, where the watch was 
made, and whether the Bourdillons have left 
successors ? F. N. R. 


Wentworth or William Rey- 
nolds, Esq., of Shotley, in Suffolk, is recorded in 
the Visitation of Suffolk in 1561 as having married 
Barbara, daughter of Roger Wentworth, of Elme- 
sall, in Yorkshire. Full information and pedigree 
is required of this Roger Wentworth. 

REGINALDUS. 


Pristep Copies or Parocutat Reoisters.— 
Will some of your contributors kindly assist me 
in forming an accurate bibliographical list of the 
various copies of parish registers that have been 
printed and published, either by societies or anti- 
quaries, within the last fifty years? Such a list 
would, [ am sure, do much to inspire and assist 
many of the clergy either to index or make fair 
copies of their parish registers, 

Jno, Crane Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Witxeston.—Is any place now known of this 
name, which I find mentioned in a document of 
the early part of the seventeenth century? Refer- 
ence to a modern gazetteer has been made, but 
there is a total absence of the name. Perhaps 
Wilkeston may be discovered in connexion with 
tome small hamlet unknown to all except its 
immediate neighbours. 8. G. 


Derry.—Is there any topographical account of 
county Derry describing the landowners and 
their estates about the period 1680-1750? What 
branch of the Taaffe family was located in the 
county? There was one, but I cannot 
name. 


Tar Quaker Socretizs.—Can any one give 
me the names of the great Quaker charitable 
societies? I believe that some such 

H. 
[Have you consulted Fry’s Guide to London Charities ?} 


Latin Versks ON THE Fonerat oF THE Em- 
Lovis Napotzoy.—Ten years ago, when 
the Emperor of the French died, I read and copied 
out some touching Latin lines, beginning “ Ad 
Ceesaris nos flebile adsumus funus,” but have lost 
the reference. Can any of your readers help me 
to it, and to the name of the writer? I fancy they 
appeared in the Guardian or the Times. I want 
to reprint the lines in the chapter on Chislehurst in 
my work on Greater London. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, 


Replies. 


PAIGLE, 

(6% §. vii. 405, 455 ; viii. 13, 89, 169, 195.) 

Lysart informs us that there is in Bailey’s 
Dictionary a statement to the effect that paigles 
(or paigle, he does not say which) is used in the 
Eastern Counties as a synonym for paralysis. 
Now I have the second edition of Bailey, and I 
cannot find the word paigle in it at all. I do not 
doubt, however, that paigles (or paigle) has, or 
has had, this meaning, for Lysart cannot have in- 
vented his statement, though it may not be in 
Bailey’s Dict.; and besides I shall adduce col- 
lateral evidence strongly tending to confirm it. 
But if paigles (or paigle) really has, or has had, 
this meaning of paralysis, then there can be little 
doubt as to what paigl—cowslip really means, 
although this meaning may not lead us to the 
derivation of the word; for, if we turn to Cotgrave, 
we find in the English part, “The cowslip, herbe 
de paralysie,” and in the French part, s.v. “ Herbe,” 
“ Herbede paralysie, the Cowslip or Ox-slip, tearmed 
otherwise Palsie-wort,” &c. And, again, in Davis’s 
Torriano’s Florio (1688) I find, “ Cowslip, herba 
di paralisia,” and in the Italian part, “ Paralisis, 
Herba paralisi, an herb with a golden flower, which 
is a sign of the Spring-time : Some take it for the 
Primrose, the Cowslip, or the Oxlip.” And so again 
in Bescherelle’s modern French Dict., s.v. “ Herbe,” 
I find, “ Herbe & la paralysie, la primevére.” It is 
abundantly clear, therefore, that if paigles (or 
paigle) really does mean paralysis, then paigle= 
cowslip also means paralysis; for we see by the 
cowslip’s being termed “ herbe de (or & Ia) para- 
lysie,” “herba di paralisia (or paralisi),” and 
“ palsic-wort,” that some part of the plant was 
regarded as being useful in paralytic affections, 
Curiously enough, Johnson had a notion that this 
was 80, for I find in a stereotyped edition of his 
Dictionary (1828), Paigles (paralysis, Lat.]. 
Flowers, also called cowslips. Dict.” What 
dictionary he took this from I do not know. 

But though paigles=cowslips may be the same 
word as paigles=paralysis, this does not necessarily 
give us the derivation of paigles, Johnson, or 
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ps rather the author of the Dict. quoted by 
ohnson, evidently thought that patgles was a cor- 
ruption of paralysis, and I really am not at all 
sure that this is not so. If it is, then the form 
igles may be arrived at in two ways. Paralysis 
5 Old Eng. was paralisie, parlest, and palesie 
Stratmann), these forms being borrowed from the 

ld French paralysie (paralesie). Now the te of 
the form palesie was a purely French ending, and 
as such it may, not so very unreasonably I think, 
be supposed to have fallen away in the Eastern 
Counties (which were less under French influence 
than many others), and this would give us pales. 
To this add a g before the / and we have pagles, 
a form which still occurs as well as paigles (see 
Wright’s Vocabulary). The insertion of the g is, 
no doubt, a harsh proceeding, but Pror. Sxear at 
least cannot object to it, as he thought nothing of 
doing the same thing when he derived the word 
from paille. The second way is based upon the 
fact that in the Eng. Low Latin of the fifteenth 
century the form paraclisis, with an inserted c, 
was used as well as paralisis.* Now paralisis 
(in its Old Fr. form paralesie) has given in O.E. 

ie, and therefore paraclisis would give paclesie. 

‘ake away. the ic as before and we have pacles, 

and of this the c might well become a g,t and we 
should again have pagles. 

At all events, whether paigles is the same word 
as paralysis or not,t if it only means, or has ever 
meant, paralysis (which seems to be almost a cer- 
tain fact), then Pror. Sxeat’s derivation from 

ille, of which he was so confident, is completely 

ocked on the head. 

The Scotch word ighled=overcome with 
fatigue, which I quoted in my last note, is per- 
haps connected with 


. CHANCE, 
Sydenham Hill. 


P.S.—The materials for this note were for the 
most collected before I wrote my last (ante, 
p- 89), and I had a very strong suspicion that 


* See Prompt. Parv., “ Palsye, paralisis, paraclisis.” 
How this ¢ got in I cannot say. There is no such Greek 
word a8 but we have from cXivw, 
meaning bending, lying down, or turning aside ; and as in 
the case of paralytic people one side only is usually affected, 
and a turning, bending, or twisting to one side is thereby 

uced, it is possible that the c got in from this source. 

, a8 in Old French we find paraclist and paraclit used 
==paracléte (wapaxAnrog), in consequence of the » being 
pronounced like the French i, the two words may have 
got mixed up. Comp. also paraclitique in Cotgrave= 
“ defamed,” &c., which seems to come from rapacahiw 
==to call a by-name, ¢. ¢.,a bad name, though this is a 
meaning not to be found in Liddell and Scott, and at 
all events is very like paralytique. 

Cf. trigger, ‘a weakened form of tricker”’ (Skeat). 
To the arguments adduced above as to the identity 
of Soy sy with paralysis we may add the important fact 
as I believe it to be) that parg/es=para- 
a 


igles was a corruption of paralysis; but as I 
could not then discover any evidence that paigles 
had ever had the —s of paralysis, I judged 
it prudent not to moot the view which, thanks to 
Lysarr’s note, I now bring forward. 


Years back I queried paigle (var. pagle, paigil, 
agle) as coming from the word paralysis. I was 
ed to this through Littleton, who, after translating 
paralysis, “a disease, &c., the palsie, the apoplexy,” 
adds, “a primrose, cowslip, or oxlip.” It afterwards 
struck me that this might be confirmed by the 
French names for the cowslip, “herbe & la paralysie,” 
“ herbe de paralysie,” “ fleur de paralysie”; also by 
the Welsh parlys for palsy, and Uysiaw’r parlys 
(the herb or plant palsy) for oxlip. Mayne (Med. 
Dict.) says of paigil, peagle, “The flowers are 
used in infusion, and are sup to be anti- 
spasmodic and anodyne ”; and Lindley says, “The 
flowers of the cowslip (P. veris) possess well- 
marked sedative and diaphoretic properties, and 
make a pleasant soporific wine; its root has a 
smell resembling anise, and was formerly em- 
ployed as a tonic nervine, and also as a diuretic,” 
And Minshew says of “cowslips of Jerusalem,” 
“ Paralytica, quéd paralyticos sanet, because it is 
good — the palsie, G. schwindel-kraut,” &. 
In English words derived from Latin and Saxon 
g is, no doubt, usually dropped. It is sometimes 
found as an interloper, especially in words ending 
in h or ht, and creeps into geographical names 
after the letter n.* We have seen by the word 
lsy that the letter r is sometimes dropped. The 
ower classes frequently drop it, as in mash for 
marsh, &c. This is very common in the Boulle- 
nois dialect, as fiaque, inke, quate, for fiacre, enere, 
quatre. If the word paigle or pagle has 
been derived from paralysis, it may have come to 
us after this fashion : paralysis, parlys, palys, by 
metathesis payles; by change of i to g (which is 
not infrequent) pagles. If so, it should be pagles 
in the singular as well as in the plural. By-the- 
by, other etymologies are found in Skinner and 
Minshew. R. 8, Cuarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


My letter on this subject at p. 13 is so short 
that I may venture to request r. Skat to 
read it again, when I think he will find that he is 
“not a little” hard upon me in speaking of my 
“denying the value of” his testimony as to a 
matter of fact. At any rate, my meaning was 
that, whilst I could not pretend to argue with 
Pror. SkeaT on a question of etymology (of 
which I have learnt just enough to appreciate the 
difficulty), I could bear witness to the pronuncia- 
tion of a word which I had heard 7 I too, 
of course, “only testify to what I have myself 


* Some time since I came across the Austrian pro- 


vincial word beigel, or veigel, for violet, which is doubt 
lees from L. viola, with an infixed g. 
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heard”; and I even suggested that the pronuncia- 
tion might vary in different localities. It is not 
t to have what one says “denounced” by 

ies ; but this (like many other things) I must 
bear as best I can. That I may be as clear as 
possible regarding the “ matter of fact,” allow me 
space to say that my testimony as to the cowslip 

i called peggle in Cambridgeshire refers to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Cambridge, but 
toa time more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Dr. Evans tells us (p. 169) that the word was 
familiar to him there in that form about the same 

riod. What bearing this may have upon Pror. 

KeAT’s suggestion that peggle is a corruption of 
paigle, I will not pretend to say, I have been 
very little in Cambridgeshire since the year 1856, 
and have never (that I remember) heard the word 
in any form since then. I have often amused 
myself in other counties by calling the flower by 
that name, and noticing how unintelligible it was ; 
I believe cowslip is equally unintelligible in 
i in Cambridgeshire. Conversing recently 
with a friend who was brought up in the southern 
part of Essex, I found that he was familiar with 
the word in the form paigle or pygle, the first 
syllable pronounced (as Pror. Sxear illustrates 
it) like the word pie, W. T. Lywn. 
Blackheath. 

I know a lady from Yorkshire who certainly 
would pronounce paigle as if ai were like i¢ in 
pie, for when off her guard she often so pronounces 
straight—the diphthong she sounds like the word 
eye—and neighbour exactly thesame. This is from 
the district of Leeds. I have heard it again and 
again, but I do not know whether, as I agree with 
Pror. Sxeat, I may count for one or not. I fear 
that facts will find they must give way to some 
stubborn authorities. “Tant pire pour les faits” 
if they contradict great historians like Thiers, or 
any distinguished etymologist. ©, A. Warp. 


A Former Rorat Innasirant or 
Park (6" viii. 103, 192).—I can assure Sir 
J. Prcron I did make some inquiry about the 
parallel of persons not unlearned in history, and 
only on finding them as ignorant as myself on the 
subject of it, referred the extract to the contributors 
to“N. &Q.”_ I have now, by means of the refer- 
ences they have kindly supplied, looked over all 
that seems to have appeared upon the subject, 
with the resulting conviction that the importance 
. the said extract fully justifies the space accorded 

it, 

1, The parallel is evidently quite unknown to all 
engaged in the discussion which has raged from 
time to time over Richard III.’s offspring, as no 
one has cited it, though less original compositions* 
ate repeatedly referred to. 


* £.g., Hull’s poem, 


2. It may serve to save the story from the sus- 
picion of being “a forgery to deceive Peck,”* as it 
supplies an independentt testimony to Lord Win- 
chelsea’s interest in the tradition, though it is true 
this carries it no further back than “ the tortoise.” 

3. In a page later on than my previous quota- 
tion it affords some little help also towards this, 
the great desideratum, for it asserts that “the 
tradition was strong in that part of Kent,” and 
most histories, and books, even, which are articles 
of faith to various peoples, have been originally 
kept afloat by tradition only. 

So much for the parallel. In the previous dis- 
cussions in “ N, & Q.” I find one important ques- 
tion raised which has not been satisfactorily 
worked out. At 4™ §. vi. 567, it is asked what 
has become of an autobiography asserted to have 
been written by Richard Plantagenet while at 
Surrenden in the employ of the ancestors of the 
Dering family, who say they have lost sight of 
it for over sixty years. The only replies to this 
refer the querist to Heseltine’s Last of the Plan- 
tagenets. Now I have to thankt F. W. J. for the 
loan of this quaint volume, interesting for the ten- 
derness with which a very touching picture of life is 
handled, no less than for the ingenuity with which 
the author has worked in various instances of 
antiquarian research, and made this very slight 
episode the leading thread round which he has 
woven an epitome of the history of the time. It 
is certainly thrown into the form of an autobio- 
graphy; but no one can suppose for an instant 
that it is an original one. Not to speak of one or 
two anachronistic references, there is abundant 
internal evidence that it is simply an historical 
romance, nor is the author at the least pains to 
conceal that it belongs to the region of fiction; he 
seems, indeed, to depart quite wantonly from the 
traditional details. ‘The Surrenden autobiography 
remains, therefore, to be searched for. 

R. H. Bus«x. 


Giants anp Dwarrs (6" §. viii. 48, 111).— 
Besides the authorities mentioned there are: 
Beyerlinck, Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane, 
s.v. “Gigas,” tom. iii. pp. 820 sqqg., Venet., 
1707, and s.v., “ Parvus,” tom. vi. pp. 42 8q.; 


* Peck, however, in his edition of 1779, forty years 
after the first, supplies in notes some additional par- 
ticulars from “ another,”’ but unnamed ‘‘ source.” 

There is no reason to think it is taken from Peck. 
As the dated title is wanting, it is possible, even, that it 
was published first. The particulars are no more like his 
than they would necessarily be if written down by two 
careful people from Lord Winchelsea lips ; while it con- 
tains one or two details not in any other account, ¢.¢., 
that the favourite Latin author was Horace. 

t The rather that I do not find that either the London 
Library or the British Museum possesses a copy of it, 
though the latter has a work of less general interest by 
Heseltine, setting forth the ill-treatment he 
from his ecclesiastical landlords at Lambeth, 
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Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World, for 
giants, bk. i. ch. xxii.; and for dwarfs, ch. xxiii. 
pp. 34 sqq., Lond., 1678; or bk. i. ch. xvi. xvii.; 
vol. i. pp. 60 sqq., Lond., 1806 ; and the article on 
giants by Canon Farrar in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary. The passage from St. Augustine (De 
Civ., xv. 9) appears to contain in reality a refer- 
ence to the fossil tooth of an extinct antediluvian, 
such a one, indeed, as may be seen in any museum 
at the present time. L. Vives, in his note on 
the passage, has some remarks on the tooth of St. 
Christopher, of which he says that they who showed 
it to him and his friend Hieronymus Burgarinus, 
“ dicebant esse illius.” Both teeth were probably 
of the same description. G. Leland, in the notes 
to his Cygnea Cantio (Comment., s.v. “ Britannia,” 
sign. c ii.), observes that he has seen various 
Figantio bones in England, three of which were in 
ndon:— 

“* Vidi ego passim cum totam perlustrarem Britanniam. 
Ter etiam nostro seculo Londini inventa ejusmodo ossa : 
—jugulus (in the church of St. Lawrence ad Pretorium): 
crus (found in the sand pits, arenariis, near Charing 
Cross): cranium amplissimum (found in digging out the 
foundations for Henry VII.'s Chapel at Westminster). 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


The tallest man I have ever seen in London was 
a Mr. Carus Wilson, who, I believe, hailed from 
Jersey. The tallest here is M. Lemesurier. His 
reputed height is seven feet two inches. I fancy 
this is under the mark. R. 8. Caaryock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


I cut the following from the last catalogue 
issued by James Wilson, 35, Bull Street, Bir- 
mingham :— 

Pw By E. J. Thick post Svo. 

t 
wad most amusing volume on giantology 

8. E. 


Herarpic Vanes (6 vi. 409; vii. 154; 
viii. 153).—I have frequently remarked extra- 
ordinary vanes on old churches and towers when 
travelling abroad. Figures and quaint emblems 
of saints are very frequent, and look well enough 
so long as they are still, but their inappropriate- 
ness is displayed when they begin to pirouette. 
The most egregious instance is that of the comely 
figure personifying Faith which surmounts the 
lofty belfry of Seville Cathedral. It seems in- 
conceivable that it should have escaped the mind 
of those who put it up that it was most unfit to 
make a “ weathercock” of Faith, and set it turning 
with every wind of the compass, if not “ with 
every wind of doctrine.” R. H. Busx. 


Heracpic (6" viii. 188)—I find no trace in 
Papworth’s Ordinary of the coat “Or, a drinking 
cup arg.,” which is a decidedly remarkable blazon. 
The nearest to the quartered coat, “ Vert, a goat 
passant arg.,” that I find there is “ Vert, a goat 


climant arg.,” assigned by Papworth to Felbury, 
of Northumberland, and similarly blazoned and 
assigned by Sir Bernard Burke, Gen. Armory, 
1878, -where also will be found a large number of 
coats of Dixon of England, Scotland, as Treland, 
OMAD, 


Mites Corserrt §, viii. 108, 153).—An in- 
teresting paper on “ Miles Corbett and Malahide 
Castle,” by the late President of the Archwological 
Institute, will be found in the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine for 1882 (ii. 225). In this the singular thesis 
is advanced that Corbet “ began life as a Royalist, 
and served in King Charles’s army at the battle of 
Edgehill.” Lord Talbot de Malahide claimed, 
indeed, to have placed “the matter out of the 
region of doubt,” but I ventured to point out, in 
the same publication (iii, 51), that he had mis- 
understood the evidence on which he relied, and 
which merely confirmed the accepted version, 

J. H. Rovuwp. 


He was a younger son of Sir Thomas Corbet, 
Knt., of Sprowston, co. Norfolk, and brother of 
Sir John Corbet, who was created a baronet in 
1623, a title which expired with the third baronet 
in 1661. Burke, in his Extinct Baronetcies, 
derives the family from a John Corbet, said to be 
grandson of a Corbet of Moreton. Miles Corbett 
and two other regicides, John Barkstead and Col. 
John Okey, who had esca beyond sea, were 
discovered at Delft by the King’s Resident in Hol- 
land, who procured their arrest and hurried them 
off to England, where they were executed together 
on April 19, 1662. F. H. 


Catcutrensis will find some information about 
Miles Corbett, the regicide, in a paper contributed 
by the late Lord Talbot de Malahide to my Anti- 
quarian Magazine, vol. ii. p. 225, 1882. 


Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions. 


He will be found in Burke’s Pxtinct Baronetage 
under “Corbett of Sprowston”; and in Mark 
Noble’s Lives of the Regicides—not a very high 
authority. F. 8. M.A. 


Tae or Spatpive Priory (6" 
S. vii. 269).—It is now some time since a writer 
to “N. & Q.” stated that a cartulary of a 
Priory had been found by a barrister and forward 
to the British Museum. Who was the barrister? 
When did he make this valuable discovery ? 
When and by whom was it sent to the British 
Museum? Tewanrs will find a good deal about the 
registers and cartularies of Spalding Priory in 
Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. iii. pp. 13-15. I am well acquainted with both 
the MSS. given in Mr. Sims’s Handbook; but what 
Mr. Sims gives as Harl. MS. 1742, is in fact 
Harl. MS. 742. As for the Countess Lucy, I re- 
gard the foot-notes to pp. 14 and 15 of J, G, 
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Nichols’s Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i., 
as almost conclusive proof that the wife of Ivo 
Tailbois was a daughter of William Malet. It 
has been said, as against this conclusion, “ Why 
is not her name mentioned in Beatrice Malet’s 
charter of the gift of Radingfield to the Monastery 
of Eye?” (Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iii. p. 405.) 
According to Mr. A. S. Ellis, in the Yorkshire 
A ical and Topographical Journal, vol. iv. 
147, Beatrice Malet had a brother William. 
This William is not mentioned in her Radingfield 
charter; and if she could leave out the name ofa 
brother why should she not also leave out the 
name of a sister ? J. Govtton ConsTaBLe. 
alot, Brigg. 


Tae Gonninc Mystery vii. 407; viii. 
48).—Thanks to Mr. Teal, of Halifax, I am able 
to give a more full reply respecting The Wife with 
Two Husbands, When Miss Gunning had pub- 
lished her Farmer’s Boy some of her friends ad- 
vised her to attempt a drama; she did so, and sent 
the MS., together with a translation of The Wife 
with Two Husbands, to Mr. Harris, who declined 
it, as not suitable for the English stage. She then 
offered it to the authorities at Drury Lane, who 
kept it some time and then also refused it. Shortly 
after this she heard that Mr. Cobb had prepared 
an English version of the opera for Drury Lane, 
and she then determined to publish her translation, 
which appeared in 1803. In October, 1803, Mr. 
Cobb’s opera was performed at Drury Lane with 
very considerable success, Mrs. Powell, Miss De 
Camp, and the Messrs. Bannister, Johnston, and 
Wroughton taking the chief parts. According 
to the European Magazine, xliv. 389, “it was 
several times repeated.” There are, therefore, two 
distinct publications,—Miss Gunning’s, which is 
merely a translation from the French, and Mr. 
Cobb’s, which is the French play dressed up for 
the English stage. Epwarp Sotty. 

The exact date is Nov. 1, 1803, and the cast, Count 

fior, H. Johnston; Carronade, Bannister, jun. ; 
Armagh, Johnstone ; Maurice, Wroughton; Fritz, Caul- 
field; Theodore, Miss De Camp; Montenero, Kelly; 
Walter, Cooke ; Countess, Mrs. Powell Eugenia, Mrs. 
Mountain; Ninetta, Mrs. Bland. It was acted thirty- 
four times, and was played at Bath Jan. 29, 1823. ] 


Witttam Lameron (6 vi. 537; 
vil. 275).—He died at Hingin Ghaut, fifty miles 
from Nagpur. See ag a, 1823, p. 188, 

4 RSHALL, M. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“Resurrection or 4 Hoty Famity” (6% 8, 
vil. 269, 313).—I have a copy of this plate, as 
described by Mr. Etacomse, but the margin has 
all been taken off and it is framed and glazed. In 
this state it has come to us from my grandfather, 
William Fowler, who very possibly got it in the 


much employed by him in his own engravings. It 
represents three generations rising from among 
broken tombs, and I can just remember that when 
some of us were carried on my father’s shoulder to 
learn the subjects of the various pictures in the 
house, this was called “The Resurrection of a 
Winterton, Brigg. 


The Rev. Wm. Peters took his degree of LL.D. 
at Exeter College, Oxon, 1788. He was Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln and chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. There was a paint- 
ingon panel of “The Resurrection of a Holy Seg fl 
in the drawing-room at Brasted Park, Kent, by 
Mr. Peters, but I cannot say whether it was a 
replica or the original. Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Thompson were, I believe, the only clergymen who 
were R.A.s, and they were great friends, and the 
latter presented the former with his sketch of 
“Crossing the Brook,” made for his large painting in 
oils. This sketch I have. Four of Mr. Peters’s 
portraits of Past Masters, including that of 
George IV., were destroyed on Thursday, May 4, 
at the fire in the Freemason’s Hall, London. 

H. Tortow. 

Upsall Castle, 


A copy of the picture once formed the altar- 
i in the pa church of Great Missenden, 

ucks. When some improvements in the arrange- 
ments were made the very great one of removing 
this sad daub was effected ; and I believe it still 
hangs in the tower, where it was placed by the 
vicar’s order. An engraving of it appeared y 
in a bric-d-brac shop near Leicester — o 


Rev. Matthew William Peters, R.A., was born 
in the Isle of Wight, and went to Dublin in early 
life, where he received his first art education. He 
travelled in Italy, was elected R.A. in 1777, and 
took holy orders about 1783. He held various 
livings, was prebendary of Lincoln and chaplain 
to the Prince Regent. He retired from the 
Academy in 1790, and died at Brasted, Kent, 
1814. “He was,” says Redgrave, from whose 
Dictionary the above is taken, “ an object of Peter 
Pindar’s merciless satire.” 

E. H. M.A, 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Unknown Acre, Newsury (6 §. vii. 167, 
417).—Is not this one of the pieces of neutral 
ground on the borders of parishes, manors, &c., to 
which Mr. Gomme refers in his valuable work on 
Primitive Folk-Moots? I have traced pieces of 
land called “ No-Man’s Land” in many parishes 
in Sussex. Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


“Once anp away” (6™ §. viii. 58, 133).—Is 


first instance as a specimen of mezzotint, a process 


this the correct way of spelling the term, as 
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familiar to me as to J. D.? I always take it to 
be “ Once in a way,” 4. ¢., once in the course of the 
ir. HERMENTRUDE. 


The “Once and away ” mentioned by J. D. at 
the last reference must, I should think, be a cor- 
ruption of “Once in a way,” which latter I have 
heard very frequently. Joun R. Wopnams. 


Grartren viii. 26).—Prof. Skeat, in his 
edition of Pegge’s Alphabet of Kenticisms (E.D.S. 
C. 3), s. v. “Gratton,” compares the O.F, grat, pas- 
ture, quoting Cotgrave as an 


Worle Vicarage. 


Holloway, in his General Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms, says that this word is used in the 
sense of a stubble field in East Sussex as well as 
in Kent, and that it is derived from the French 
word gratter, to scratch. G. Fisuzr. 


“T’HoMME PROPOSE MAIS DigU DISPOSE” 
(6™ 8S. viii. 7).—The earliest supposed instance of 
this saying that I have met with is in the Chronicle 
of Battel Abbey from a.v. 1066 to 1177. In 

N. & Q.,” 1" 8. ix. 203, E. J. M. gave two ex- 
tracts from the translation by M. A. Lower, Lon., 
1851:— 

“ Thus, ‘Man proposes, but God disposes,’ for he was 
ae — to carry that resolution into effect.” — 


“ But, as the Scripture saith, ‘Man proposes, but God 
disposes,’ so Christ suffered not His Church to want its 
ancient and rightful privileges.” —P. 83. 

There is also an extract from the preface of M. A. 
Lower as to the authorship of the Chronicle:— 

“Of the identity of the author nothing certain can 
be inferred, beyond the bare fact of his having been a 
monk of Battel. A few passages would almost incline 
one to believe that Abbot Odo, who was living at the date 
of the last events narrated in the work, and who is known 
to have been a literary character of some eminence, was 
the writer of at least some portions of the volume,” 

E. J. M. adds, respecting the Chronicle; “It is 
stated at the beginning to be in part derived from 
early documents and traditional statements.” At 
vol, viii. p. 552 J. W. Tomas gave the 

from Piers Ploughman’s Vision (cor. The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Ploughman), cir. a.D. 
1362, vol. ii. p. 427, I]. 13984-95, in which the line 
“ Homo proponit, et Deus disponit ” is introduced. 
The passage of Scripture to which the monk of 
Battel refers is Proverbs xvi. 1 or 9. At the 
former verse Vatable notices the saying in his 
Commentary: “Sensus est, g.d. id quod vulgo 
dicitur, ‘ Homo proponit, Deus disponit.’” Biich- 
mann, in the Geflugelte Worte, gives no earlier 
reference than Langland’s, u.s., for the actual 
saying, but refers to Iliad, xviii. 328, for the 
sentiment :— 


dv Zeds dviperot vojpara 
Ep, MarsHatt. 


It is likely the phrase is usually quoted in 
French by reason of the fact that the first transla. 
tion of De Imit. Chr. was in French, This was 
in 1488, The first English translation ap: 
fourteen years later, in 1502, and Herbert (who 
died in 1633), in Jacula Prudentum, 1. 2, uses the 
phrase “Man proposeth God disposeth.” It is 

ible the French rendering had by that time 

me a common proverb; and though Herbert 
may have taken his quotation direct from the 
English translated version, yet the earlier one in 
French would have taken hold on both countries 
during the fourteen years before the latter had 
appeared. In Ramage’s Beautiful Thoughts from 
Greek Authors the same idea is paraphrased from 
Demosthenes (p. 74), and in Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors (p. 297) from Pindar. 

F. W. 
Bristol. 


The best edition of Thomas & Kempis with 

rallel passages is the biglot edition by Cardinal 
Raden (Rome, Stamperia degli Eredi Barbiellini, 
1754). It is a translation into Italian by the 
Cardinal with the Latin text in parallel columns. 
To the words “ Homo proponit, sed Deus disponit” 
he gives : “Cor hominis disponit viam suam, sed 
Domini est dirigere gressus ejus” (Prov. xvi. 9) ; 
and to the concluding words of the sentence, 
“nec est in homine via ejus,” he adds: “ Non est 
hominis via ejus” (Jerem. x. 23). 

Epuunp Warertox. 

The proverb is not mais, but et, Diew dispose, 
I think Trench says the proverb occurs in every 
European language. It is of a piece with Shak- 
speres “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends,” 
or in the Stromateus of Schottius, 1. 208, Geds 
jyyenoveve. It is certainly not of Gallic origin, 
and much older than Thomas 4 Kempis; it occurs 
in Piers Plowman nearly a century earlier. But 
it is probably a great deal older than that: 
“Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus ?” (Rom. ix. 22.) 
Hath not the potter power? Shaping is of the 
Lord. Dieu dispose, le voila! OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“I? 18 BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO RUST 
our” (6" §, vi. 328, 495; vii. 77; viii. 158):— 
“Optime M. Cato in libris de moribus scripsit vitam 
humanam esse ut ferrum: quod si exerceas usu con- 
teritur, et cum splendore quidem: sin minus exerceas, 
rubigine exeritur, sic homines se exercendo honeste, 
conteruntur: si non exercentur, inertia atque torpedo 
plus illis detrimenti affert, quam industria.”—Francise 
Patricii Senensis de Institutione Reipublice. 
Water Haines. 


Faringdon, Berks, 

In the Critical Essays of a Country Parson, by 
A. K. H. B, p. 40, I read:—*“‘It is better,’ said 
Bishop Cumberland, ‘to wear out than to rust 
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out’” With this one should, I think, compare 
Tenuyson’s lines in On a Mourner :— 
“ Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, we rust in ease.” 
Curistian Coxe, 
Inner Temple, 


In a MS. book of extracts I possess this is given 
as a saying of Bishop Latimer’s, G. B. 


Taomas Watxer, LL.D., Docrors’ Commons 
(6% S, vii. 488), was of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1721, M.A. 1725, LL.D. 1734; ad- 
mitted at Doctors’ Commons Nov. 21, 1734; died 
September, 1764. See Coote’s Civilians, 8vo. 1804, 
p. 115; Nichols’s Literary I 


Siro vi. 368, 413; vii. 256). — The 
following portion of a letter from Mr. Frank 
Parker, J.P., South Africa, which appeared in the 
Field newspaper on April 21, may prove of interest 
to your correspondent at the last reference :— 

“T do not think the practice of storing grain under- 
ground is so uncommon as some writers think, nor do I 
think that it is generally known that grain stored in pits 
or silos never germinates. The natives of South Africa 
know no other method of preserving grain for consump- 
tion except this one—of burying it in the ground ; but 
if they etore it for seed and sowing purposes it is packed 
a in clay huts, in reed baskets of an immense size. 

“The Kafir word for a grain pit is essisile, which 
struck me as being very similar to silo, confirming my 
opinion that the real Kafir has descended from some 
tribe of Arabs; for many words may be traced from an 
origin purely Arabic, to say nothing of their religious 
rites, such as circumcision, &c,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


Wetsn Foik-tore: tae Srx-Earer (6" §, 
vii. 25, 334).—See Hone’s Year Book, col. 858, 
where the e from Leland’s Collectanea 
quoted by W. B. N. is given as forming part of 
a letter from John Bagford, dated 1715; and where 
the reader is also referred to the Lansdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum for statements concerning 
sin-eating in Aubrey’s own handwriting. The 
subject was briefly discussed in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. 
lv. 211, @ correspondent being referred by the 
editor to Ellis’s edition of Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities, vol. ii. p. 155, for information under this 
head. The custom has, I suspect, been passed 
over intentionally by the Rev. Peter Roberts in 
his Cambrian Popular Antiquities, 8vo, 1815; but 
an aquatint illustration at p. 177 of that work 
presents us with the ceremony of dispensing food 
and drink over the coffin to a man who, receives 
ate kneeling upon one knee, Pennant says 


“it was customary when the corpse was brought out of 
the house and laid upon the bier for the next-of-kin, be 
it widow, mother, sister, or daughter (for it must be a 

)s to give, over the coffin, a quantity of white 


loaves in a great dish, and sometimes a cheese with a 
piece of money stuck in it, to certain poor persons. After 
that they presented in the same manner a oup of drink, 
and required the person to drink a little of it imme- 
diately,” 
This seems to indicate a form of “ sin-eating.” 
Aurrep WALLIS. 
John Aubrey has three passages concerning sin- 
eaters in his Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, 
which was edited and most excellently annotated 
by Mr. James Britten for the Folk-lore Society 
in 1881. The passages occur at pp. 19, 24, 35. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wrmonpwotp orn Wrmonpswotp FamiLy 
(6 §. vii. 506).—The true form of this name is 
surely Wymondswold, though it occurs, no doubt, 
under both forms in the Middle Ages as well as 
subsequently. It may possibly be of interest to 
mention an early bearer of the name of some dis- 
tinction in his day, Richardus de Wymondwold, 
“Doctor Legum,” recorded in the pages of Rymer 
(Peedera, ed. Hage Com., t. iii. pt. i. 50, 66, 101) 
as one of the commissioners for confirming and re- 
newing truces with France, 23 Edw. IIL, France. 
23 Edw. III. m. 4. In the Obituary of Richard 
Smythe (Camden Soc.), 1627-74, mention is made 
incidentally (p. 19) of the marriage of Mr. 
Wymonsold, of Sir Peter Osborn’s office in the 
Exchequer, to the widow of Mr. Orme, of the 
same office, which marriage must have been sub- 
sequent to September, 1641, the date of Mr, 
Orme’s death, Mr. William Wymondsold’s own 
death is recorded, op. cit., p. 60, under April, 1664, 
with the statement that he was buried at Putney. 

OC. H. E, Carmicwakt. 

New University Club. 


Bisuors Hancep (6 §. vi. 328, 495; vii. 315, 
357).—In regard to the exclusion of the name of 
Thomas Coppock from the lists of the Bishops of 
Carlisle, I may observe that Collins and other 
peerage writers exclude the various tents, 
peerage and other honours conferred by the Pre- 
tenders on their adherents. Thomas Coppock was 
educated at Manchester School, and on Oct. 15, 
1742, took his B.A. at Brasenose College, Oxford 
(Manchester School Register, vol. i. pp. 2,3). Thomas 
Coppock matriculated April 4, 1739, at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, as the son of John Coppock, of 
Manchester, .In the year 1745 he joined Prince 
Charles Stuart, who made him Bishop of Carlisle 
(see Jefferson’s Hist. of Carlisle, pp. 79,157). His 
ingenious attempt to escape out of prison is related 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1746), vol. xvi. 
p. 555. He was executed on Oct. 18,1746. A 
full account of him and of his dying speech is 
contained in Local Gleanings, Lancashire and 
Cheshire (4to., 1876), vol. i. pt. iv. pp. 153-155, 
For “ an authentic history of the Jife and character 
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of Thomas Cappoch (the rebel Bishop of Carlisle),” 
&c., see Col. Fishwick’s Lancashire Library (4to., 
1875), p. 200. He is here called Cappoch instead 
of Coppock. In my copy of the Manchester 
Register I have a reference to a volume of Carlisle 
Tracts (8vo. 1839-1844), No. iii., “The Trial and 
Life of Thomas Cappoch, the Rebel Bishop of 
Carlisle.” Unfortunately this volume is not down 
here, so that I cannot say whether it is the same 
as that given by Cot. Fisnwick. 
St, Leonards-on-Sea. 


Your correspondent will find a full account of 
Thomas Coppock in vol. iii. p. 622 of the Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints in the British Museum. 

Epwarp Haistone. 


River Names (6% S. vi. 409 ; vii. 156, 450 ; 
viii. 74).—I do not know how generally the desig- 
nation “Ouse” may have been applied to any 
English rivers in early times ; but, even if etymo- 
logically correct, the practice must have been ex- 
ceedingly confusing, particularly when locomotion 
was attended with far greater difficulties than now. 
There are at present four Ouses at least, viz., (1) 
the Ouse (Magna) which rises in Northampton- 
shire, and after passing through several of the 
east midland counties, and playing a not unim- 
portant part in the waterways of the Great Bedford 
Level, finally runs into the sea at Lynn (formerly 
at Wisbech) ; (2) the Little Ouse, now very gener- 
ally known as the Bandon River, finding the same 
outfall ; (3) the Yorkshire Ouse, being but another 
name for the Ure below York (while, however, 
there is Ouseburn higher up the stream) ; (4) the 
Ouse river (generally so designated) in Sussex. 
But (5) there is Ouse Bridge, five miles east-north- 
east of Cockermouth, West Cumberland, over the 
Derwent, at the foot of Bassenthwaite water. The 
name thus occurring in such diverse parts of the 
kingdom, leads to the surmise that it was at an 
early period used as a general designation for 
river; hence the Thames may have been so called 
before the necessity for more distinctive titles arose. 


Coryetivs WaLrorp. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Lammas (6% §, vii. 507).— 

“’Twas called Lammas from a fond Conceit the 
Popish People had, that Peter was Patron of the Lambs; 
from our Saviour’s words to him, ‘Feed my Lambs’: 
They thinking likewise that the Mass of this day was 
very beneficial, to make their Lambs thrive.”—*“ Anno- 
tations on the Month of August,” Nicholls On the Com- 
mon Prayer. 

E. F. B. 


Prorvyciation or “ (6 vii. 466; 
viii. 73, 133). —I am not able to call to mind hear- 
ing the sound of the w in this word in Lancashire, 
but in Northamptonshire it is very common. A 
labourer yery often says he has done the “ wul 
on’t,” Joun R. Wopsams. 


The w sound in this word is by no means 
peculiar to Lancashire, as implied by your corre. 
spondent Mr. Lynx. Here, in West Somerset, 


School | where we habitually drop the w in wool, 


we as habitually sound it in whole. The woole bi 
is a phrase that may be heard every day. Nor is 
this pronunciation confined to the uneducated. [ 
know a graduate of the London University who 
invariably sounds the w quite distinctly. I agree 
with your correspondent in believing that the con- 
sonant was inserted in the spelling as a phonetic 
equivalent of an ancient pronunciation. Doubt 
less Dr. Murray can tell us decisively. 
Frep. T. Etworrtny, 


I am Lancashire, but I neither say hole nor wole, 
but whole, slightly sounding both the w and the h. 
Of course in stating this I must not be understood 
as claiming to be a paragon in pronunciation; but 
I should be sorry, on my own part, to degenerate 
into hole and wole. - & 


Evidence of the spelling of whole and one early 
in the sixteenth century will be found in Arnold’s 
Chronicle, under the various forms hole, hoell, hooll, 
hoole, and on, An instance of earlier spelling is 
likewise recorded in the same volume, in the will 
of “ John Amell the elder, citezen and cotteler off 
London,” who “ beyng of hool mynde and in good 
memory,” &c. The latter is dated Ang. 18, 1473, 

Apoonse Esrtocuer. 

Peckham, 


Tromas Caurcnyarp (5" §. viii. 10, 237, 331; 
6" §. vii. 15, 477).—He lies buried in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, near to the graves 
of Caxton, Skelton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and James 
Harrington—a goodly company. J. MasKett, 


Marssatsea (6 §. vii. 506).— 

“ Marshalsea is the Court or Seat of the Marshal of 
the King’s house, of which you may read at large in Co, 
li. 6, f. 20, B., et 1. 10, f. 68, B. It is also také for the 
prisd belonging to the court of the King’s Bench, of 
which the Marshall of that Court is the Keeper : for so 
are the formes of the Bills there, that A. complains of 
B. in the custody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea of 
our Lord the King,” &c. 

* And for the signification of the word Marshal it isa 
French word, and is as much to say as Master of the 
horse ; for it seemes to come of the German word (Mar- 
schalk) which hath that signification.”’—Les Termes de la 
Ley, 1642, vol. ii. p. 218. 

E. F. B. 


Tae Tower (5 §. x. 80, 152, 241, 
335, 474).—I am glad to see that Mr, Cave-Browne, 
in his valuable work on Lambeth Palace and ts 
Associations, following worthily in the steps of the 
eminent Dr. Maitland and others, finally and com- 
pletely disposes of the erroneous idea that the 
Water Tower of Lambeth Palace has any real claim 
to be styled the “Lollards’ Tower.” The trae 
Lollards’ Tower was at St, Paul’s Cathedral, The 
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Lambeth tower was, indeed, employed as a prison, 
but not during the Lollard period. The so-called 
“ whipping-post” in the “‘ post-room” turns out 
to be nothing more than a wooden roof-supporting 

illar of Queen Anne’s time, and the prisoners’ 
inscriptions on the walls belong evidently to the 
seventeenth century. The names, emblems, and 
prayers belong not to the Lollards, but apparently 
to Royalists, imprisoned here during the persecut- 
ing days of the Commonwealth. The whole chapter 
(viii.) on the “ Water Tower” is full of interest, 
and finally disposes of not a few cherished fictions, 
traditions, assumptions, and inferences in which 


careless or partisan writers have —. 


Buttock Carts (6" §, vii. 5).—The “ Red 
River carts,” which are used in crossing the 
prairies from Winnipeg to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and to other points, were constructed without a 
single nail or any iron being used. Axle grease 
being a thing also unthought of, it may be 
imagined what a diabolical noise a long train of 
these waggons heavily laden would make. Once 
heard it is not easily forgotten. I imagine that 
handsome Canadian waggons and spirited horses 
are now taking the place of those wondrous com- 
binations of sticks and leather, drawn by patient 
oxen, which were common in Manitoba a few 
years ago. RK. Stewart Parrerson. 

Gibraltar. 


Joay or Arc (6 §, vi. 407; vii. 113; viii. 134). 
—Perhaps Mr. Masson may find some information 
on this subject in the following works:— 

Bouteiller (E. de) et G. de Braux. Notes Icono- 
graphiques sur Jeanne d’Arc. Paris, 1879. 8vo. 

Chevalier (A.). Jeanne d’Arc, Bio - bibliographie 
(Extrait du “ Répertoire des Sources Historiques du 
Moyen-Age”). Montbéliard, 1878. 

allet de Viriville (A.). Recherches Iconographiques 
sur Jeanne d’Arc...... Analyse Critique des Portraits ou 
(Euvres d’Art faits & sa Ressemblance (Extrait de la 
“ Revue Archéologique,” XIl* Année). Paris, 1855. 8vo. 
Jno. Cuare Hupsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Derivation or “Carper” (6% §, viii. 61).— 
Without presuming to speak authoritatively on 
this, 1 may perhaps be allowed to take exception 
to the statement in F.’s communication that 
“ x@Aov...signifies a wood.”* I think I may say 
that x@Aov never means a wood, any more than 
fvAov does. In the passages quoted in Liddell 
and Scott, viz., [Hom.] Hymn ad Merc., 112; 
Hes., Op., 425 (427); Callim., Fragm., 459 (Blomf, 

uotes Suidas, xaAa, Athen., 411, 
B.; to which may be added Xen., Hellen., i. 1, 23, 
€ppet ta Kaa, upon which we find Ar., Lysist., 
1251, quoted—in all these passages we see xaAa 
distinctly used of dead timber. hen the novels 


* The italics are mine, 


of the author of Peter Simple—I lately saw them 
described as “once popular”—are rendered into 
Greek for school-board use at Athens, I feel sure 
that “shiver my timbers” will be rendered by ra 
KaAd por payein. P. J. F. Ganritioy, 


Encravep Common Praver-Boox, 1717 (6" 8. 
viii. 127).—Mr, Fenton does not give the size of his 
copy of Sturt’s Prayer-Book. If it is in quarto and 
contains a dedication and list of subscribers, 51. 5s. 
would be a fair price for it, as a curiosity. If in 
octavo and under similar conditions, 2/. 2s. The 
poverty of Sturt would hardly enable him to limit 
its issue, though the price might do that. Side by 
side with this I would refer Mr. Fenton to the 
Orthodox Communicant, engraved on eighty-five 
plates, and published by subscription in 1721 as 
a companion volume to the Prayer-Book. I pur- 
chased a copy, with dedication and list of sub- 
scribers, a short time since, for 2s.; its probable 
value would be about 10s. Without list of sub- 
scribers and dedication, which are often wanting, 
the half of the prices named might be taken. 

Tiny Tr. 


Tae Titte or (6 §, viii. 107, 
155).—The title of Monseigneur in France was 
not originally applied to princes of the Church, 
unless, as S. L. P. observes, they were also great 
feudatories possessing seigneuries. In Italy the 
title of Monsignor is only properly used in the 
case of ecclesiastical dignitaries. I remember 
hearing the present King of Italy (as Prince Hum- 
bert) correct a Milanese nobleman who addressed 
him as Monsignor. “ My friend,” said the prince, 
good-humouredly, “I am not a priest.” F. G. 


Fo.k-Lore or THE Hawrtuorn (6" S. vi. 309, 
494; vii. 315).—I am quite of P. P.’s opinion about 
the blackthorn, having never heard of the hawthorn 
being considered unlucky. Last April I heard a bit 
of folk-lore about the former, which perhaps may 
be interesting to some readers of “NN. & Q.” I was 
carrying some in my hand, when I met an old man, 
and stopping to talk with him, he noticed it, and 
said, “Ah! we shall have some more cold weather 
yet; it’s always cold when that blossoms.” The 
weather of the following days proved the worthy 
old gentleman’s remarks to be true. 

J. R. Wopnams, 


Lymineton §, vii. 427; viii. 76, 112).—In 
the name of common sense I must protest against 
a tribe of Lymings. Lymington, as a place-name, 
pairs off very well with Leamington, on the river 
Leam, near its junction with the Avon at War- 
wick ; so if Pror. Skeat’s eponymous ancestor, 
the patriarchal Limm, was a river god, that might 
do; but for my part I declare that I never could 
accept Kemble’s preposterous list of tribal names, 
and I find it is discountenanced by others. Lym- 
ington itself stands on a stream, similarly named, 
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that runs to Southampton water. Lyme Regis, 
in Dorset, is on a river Lyme. There is a Lyme 
river in Staffordshire. Lyminge, in Kent, connects 
itself with the old Limne or Rother river, the 
earliest form of which is Portus Lemanus, or 
Lemanensis, now surviving at Lympne, near 
Hythe. This gives us Leman as a water-name in 
Switzerland. Still, the English Limne may be 
connected with the Greek Acuiv, there being 
strong evidence that the Massilian Greeks visited 
Britain for tin. I think this early mention fairly 
disposes of a Teutonic tribe of Lymings from a 
fabulous Limm. So, consigning him to the limbo 
of false etymology, I may note that Lymington 
was Lentune. This links with Linton and Line- 
mouth, on the river Line, in Devon ; Lyne Water, 
in Peeblesshire ; Linton, on river Len, in Kent ; 
same in Northumberland ; Lenton, on river Len, 
Notts. But the subject is practically endless and 
indisputable. A. Hatt. 


Tae Maywx Lanovace (6" §. vi. 435 ; vii. 316, 
395).—Neither C. W. S. nor A. J. M. has gone to 
the right part of the Isle of Man to hear Manx 
spoken. 1’ large portion of the population of the 
northern parishes of Jurly and Bride, which are 
remote from the haunts of the tourist, still speak 
it, though they are all acquainted with English. 
The last person who could not speak English was 
an old woman in Kirk Andreas village, who died 
about ten years ago. There are no longer sermons 
delivered in Manx, but the Lord’s Prayer and 
blessing are sometimes given in that language. 
The titles only of the Acts are promulgated from 
Tyn Wald Hill in both Manx and English on old 
Midsummer Day every year. What I may term 
Anglo-Manx (i.¢., English interlarded with Manx 
phrases) is very generally used among the country 
people, except near Douglas, upon which the 
Philistines have, indeed, descended. 

A Manxmay. 


The student of this subject will possibly like to 
learn of any published book bearing upon Manx. 
I have “ The Principles and Duties of Christianity, 
being a further Instruction for such as have learned 
the Church Catechism, &., by Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, for the use of the 
Diocese of Man. Published in London in 
1707.” It consists of parallel columns in Manx 
and English, and would, I am sure, prove useful 
to any person desirous of studying this branch of 
Celtic literature. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


Crary Castes (6" viii. 88).—There is a very 
remarkable instance in Provence. A knight named 
Blacas is said to have made a vow that if he re- 
turned safe from the Holy Land he would put up 
a chain of gold between two mountain peaks in 
the chain of mountains now forming the boundary 


Alpes. When he came to put his vow into execu. 
tion he found that a gold chain would be beyond 
his means; accordingly, he obtained permission to 
commute it for an iron chain, with a Maltese cross 
in the centre. This was between four and five 
hundred years ago, and local tradition says it has 
never been renewed, and only once had to be re- 
laced. I cannot vouch for the truth of this, but 
i have been a day’s journey beyond railways to 
see it ; and the sparkling cross hanging from the 
chain at such a fantastic height makes a unique 
feature in a very beautiful landscape, Again, all 
visitors to Pisa will remember the chain which hangs 
in the Campo Santo, placed there by the Floren- 
tines on the occasion of the unification of Italy, they 
having carried it up in triumph from the mouth 
of the Arno, and held it as a trophy of their vic- 
tory ever since 1409. R. H. Busx. 


Certainly there was an earlier use of chain cables 
than 1787; for in 1771 M. Bougainville had the 
idea of substituting iron cables when he madea 
voyage round the world. Slater, a navy surgeon, 
took out a patent in 1808; in 1812 Mr. Brunton 
improved upon it and got a patent. In the Re- 
port of Shipwrecks to the House of Commons, 
August, 1836, no mention is made of loss of ships 
by the fault of cables, but before that such losses 
were common. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill. 


Jeremy Tarior’s “ Marriace Rivne” (6 §, 
viii, 187).—3. “Amare,” &c., will 
found in Afranius in Homine, apud Non, 
Mareell., cap. v. “De Diff. Verb.,” p. 421, ed. 
Mercer, 8vo. Lips. 1826. 

4. Servius, in his commentary to Virgil, Zn. 
vi. 397. 

5. Cypress.—This word is variously spelt and 
variously derived. Cipres, a fine curled linen ; 
Fr. créspe, says Minshew, a.p. 1625. In Milton 
(Il Penseroso), ed. 1645, we read: “ Sable stole of 
cipres lawn.” In Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
IL. iii.: “ A cyprus, not a bosom, hides my poor 
heart,” cyprus is explained, a thin transparent 
stuff, like crape. What contributed to the 
confusion was that cypress, the tree, and cyprus, 
the stuff, were both of funereal use. C. P. E. 


Surrenper sy a Srraw (6" §. vi. 534; vii. 
218, 374).—In modern surrenders and admissions 
to copyhold property various articles are used to 
typify “the rod” by which technically the pro- 
ceeding takes place. I have used a wooden pen- 
holder, an umbrella, a walking-stick, and, above 
all, an office ruicr, which is a favourite imple- 
ment. “Frepericx E, SawYer. 

Brighton. 


Tre 23xp Rorat Wetsn Fosit.zers (6" S. viii. 


of the departments of the Var and the Basses 


68).—I extract the following notice from the list 
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of “Names of the officers killed and wounded at 
the siege of Badajoz from the 18th to the 22nd of 
March, 1812, inclusive,” which Mr. Berry will 
find in the London Gazetie for 1812, vol. i. p. 703: 
“Ist Batt. 23rd Foot, Brevet Major Potter, 
severely (since dead).” G. F. R. B. 


History or Birps (6" §, viii. 88).—Francis 
Willughby, “Ornithologie Libri tres, recognovit, 
digessit, supplevit, J. Rains. Lon. 1676, fol. 
figure 77.” 


“ Ornithology, translated into English and En- 
larged. By John Ray. To which are added 
Three Discourses, viz., of the Art of Fowling ; of 
the Ordering of Singing Birds ; and of a Falconry. 
Lon. 1678, 78 engravings.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


Perhaps Mr. A. Swytue Patmer’s requirement 
may be met by Francis Willughby’s Ornithology, 
translated into English and Enlarged. By John 
Ray. London, 1678, folio, with 78 engravings, 
containing several hundred figures of birds. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 

Buive (6% S. viii. 88).— 

“ Mélez trente grammes de créme de tartre et autant 
de vert-de-gris dans 100 grammes d'eau; le liquide étant 
réduit & moitié par l’ébullition, ajoutez la gomme ara- 
bique en poudre ; cette encre est d'un beau foncé.”— 
Dict. Industriel, by E. Lacroix, i, 452. 

There is a curious receipt for ink given at large in 
chap. xl. of Theophilus’s Arts of the Middle Ages, 
translated by R. Hendrie. OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters, Minute-Books, and 
other Documents of the Borough of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, a.p. 1252 to 1800. By H. J. Moule, 
M.A, (Weymouth, Sherren & Son.) 

Tuts Catalogue, as Mr. Moule modestly calls it, which is 

published by the direction of the Mayor and Corporation 

of Weymouth, forms a perfect storehouse of information, 
of which the future historian of the borough will not fail 
to avail himself. Mr. Moule has divided the almost 
numberless documents belonging to the Corporation into 
seven classes, viz., “ Charters,” “ Borough Controversies,” 

“ Minutes of Borough Courts with other Law Business,” 

“General Affairs of the Borough,” “‘ Borough Finance,” 

“Harbour, Shipping, and Commerce,” and “ Church 

Affairs.” Each class has been most carefully calendared, 

with short descriptions and notes, Extracts are given 

where the matter is of more than ordinary interest. 

Much that is quaint and interesting will be found by the 

most casual reader who dips into Mr. Moule’s pages. 

In the chapter devoted to “ Borough Controversies” will 

seen some curious information concerning the long 
and bitter controversy between Weymouth and Melcombe 

Regis. Though the two boroughs were united in 1571, it 

was not until quite the end of the sixteenth century that 

the hostility between them entirely ceased. That the 
cucking-stool was in frequent use, and needed occasional 
repair, the Mayor’s accounts clearly demonstrate. In 
the accounts for 1597-8 we find the charge of ls, 6d. for 


* mending the Cocking stole,” and in those for 1606-7 
the charge of 3s. for the “scolldinge stoole ingyne and 
Ironwork.” Some of the items in the account of the 
town clerk, who was sent up to London on the business 
of the borough, are exceedingly curious, and show great 
ingenuity on his part in running up a good long bill of 
costs. Five shillings he charged for a supper at the 
“Sarrazen’s Hed,” Westminster, “in the companie of 
certen courtiers.” Sixpence he put down for a new 
pocket, his old one being torn “ with the cariag of the 
monney,” while “ soalling my bootes " cost sixteenpence. 
The minutes of the Borough Court dated Dec. 29, 1668, 
give an account of an odd method used to revive a man 
who has been nearly drowned. It appears that one 
Stephen Chambers, when tipsy, fell into the harbour, 
On being taken out of the water, T. Martyn and others 
“roled him on a cask to gett the water out of his body 
and carried him into the George.” Strange to say, he 
revived enough to “speake some froward words,” and 
was caried home, but died soon afterwards. We hope 
that other corporations will speedily follow the good ex- 
ample which has been set them by Weymouth, and that 
they will employ as editors gentlemen as well qualified 
for the task as Mr. Moule has, by this Catalogue, shown 
himself to be. 


Collectanea Genealogica. Edited by Joseph Foster. 

Vol. Ill. (Privately printed.) 

Mr. Foster's new volume is of more moderate dimen: 
sions than its predecessors, but carries on the work they 
commenced, and completes some portions of it, The 
register of marriages at Gray’s Inn Chapel continues to 
afford examples of some very remarkable surnames, as, 
¢.g., Uphallfence, the bearer of which rather length 
composite name was of the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, where there were probably not many fences in 
1703/4. Some of the names throughout are clearly 
awkward English renderings of foreign patronymics. 
Thus Grace Webel was probably a Weibel; but as to 
Jane Tumersid we will not venture to hazard a guess. 
It might, however, have been worth while to throw out 
the suggestion that John Westmore, of Parivaile (sic), 
parish was in all probability of Perivale, Ealing. There 
can hardly be a doubt as to this identification, we think. 
There is quitea mine of Butlers to be found among the 
admissions to Gray's Inn, especially during the sixteenth 
and seveateenth centuries, and the lineages of many of 
them might be_traced in the pedigrees in the Visitations 
and Harleian and other collections, the indexing of which 
in the present instalment of Collectanea Genealogica 
covers the latter half of B and the whole of C. 

There is a wide field of work opento Mr, Foster, which 
is untouched by any existing society or publication, and 
we should be glad to see him and his fellow workers, 
abandoning controversy, betake themselves to the pro- 
duction of indices to the Vonarum Inquisitiones onl to 
other valuable records, at present quite deficient in such 
aids. They might be sure of the grateful support of 
genealogists if they turned their attention to these appa- 
rently humble but most useful labours. 


Tue Bibliographer (Stock), that useful periodical, 
has done well to draw attention, in a paper by Mr. 
Leonard A. Wheatley, to the singularly little known 
treasures of the Plantin Museum at Antwerp. We 
have ourselves a vivid recollection of the pleasure which 
aramble through that most interesting house gave us at 
the time of the last Rubens Centenary, and no cultured 
tourist should omit to make a note of it when travelling 
in Belgium. A paper by the delegate of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, describ- 
ing the Art Congress hel at Antwerp during the Rubens 
Festival of 1877, is printed in the Zransactions of the 
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society for 1879, and contains some account of the lite- 
rary and artistic wealth stored up in the Maison Plantin. 
The printing press of that great house fitly closed the 
representation of “ Intellectual Antwerp” in the historical 
rocession which formed one of the distinguishing 
eatures of the centenary. So ended “ Verlichte Ant- 
werpen,” but the story of its glories, as unfolded 
before those who were present at the festival, remains 
with them a cherished memory to this day. 


The York Buildings Company (Glasgow, James Mac- 
lehose), a paper read before the Institutes of Bankers 
and Chartered Accountants in Glasgow by Mr. David 
Murray, M.A., F.8.A.Scot., tells the singular story of an 
English water company, ‘the Governor and Company 
of Undertakers for raising the Thames water in York 
Buildings,” which became mixed up with the estates of 
the forfeited nobility and gentry of Scotland during the 
"15 and '45, and was the cause of an astonishing amount 
of litigation before the Court of Session and in the Eng- 
lish courts down to 1824. Mr. Murray tells this curious 
tale with much vigour, besides enriching it with quaint 
details from the records of the company, illustrating the 
various notable characters who played their parts in its 
history. We must remark, however, that there never 
was an Earl of Widdrington in the English peerage, and 
that it is inaccurate to style the Scottish Earls Marischal 
“ Earls of Marischal,” as though the title was derived 
from a place instead of an office. 


The Continent (Philadelphia and New York), in its 
number for Aug. 22, has much to tell us of Chautauqua, 
an interesting place from many points of view, the loca- 
tion of a celebrated “ Assembly,” born of a camp-meeting, 
transformed into a Sunday-school gathering by statute, 
and by yet another statute erected into a university. 
The editor tells us that Chautauqua is a “paradox 
among lakes,” and it is probable that English readers of 
the Continent may think that, as a “ University born of 
a camp-meeting,” it is a ‘‘ paradox among universities.” 
But so large a centre of intellectual life is well worth 
studying, and its history and working are well told by 
Judge Tourgée and his colleagues. Marion Harland’s 
“ Judith "—of which, by the way, we have not seen the 
commencement, the Post Office sometimes seeming to 
fail in its powers of delivery of American magazines—is 
decidedly powerful. “ Harry” Macon’s dream of Doom, 
told amid the ghostly surroundings of Christmas in Old 
Virginia—* a wide world of whirling white,” for all the 
world like an old English Christmas—can scarcely be 
read, even in golden-tinted autumn, without an “ eerie” 
feeling. There should be many on this side of the 
Atlantic who will appreciate this story of Virginia 
“ before the war,” were it only for the sake of Marion 
Harland’s touching portraits of the true-hearted Vir- 
~~ ladies, whose wit and whose beauty live again in 

ie pages of the Continent, 


Our well-known correspondent the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Szyrma sends us a useful and interesting paper on the 
Relics of the Cornish Language, reprinted from No, xxvii. 
of the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma estimates the number of words which 
have actually survived as being about two hundred, most 
of which live on mixed up with their English neighbours 
of the existing Cornish dialect. In his list of evidences 
concerning the languege of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain, Mr. Lach-Szyrma does not include the place- 
names of Clydesdale, which nevertheless certainly de- 
serve study as being among the most enduring traces of 
the kingdom of the Strathclyde Britons. There are yet 
some Cornish MSS. remaining unpublished; would it not 
be a work a of the Royal tution of Cornwall 
to publish them 


Mr, L, Urcorr Grit, in part v. of his Guide to the 
Identification and Valuation of British Coins, continues 
the Scottish series. We think that what has generall 
been read asa cross in the legend “ Dn’s P’tector Me 
Lib’ator ” is in reality a medizval contraction for “ et,” 
which seems required by the text. We remember seeing 
some of the coinage which bears this legend dug up in 
an old Argyleshire churchyard, and we so read it at the 
time. 


Tue English Illustrated Magazine more than fulfils 
the expectations formed concerning it. The woodcuts 
are superior to anything of their c seen in English 
magazine literature, and the letterpress, both prose and 
verse, is excellent, An engraving of Lady Lilith, in an 
article on “ Rossetti’s Influence on Art,” is marvellously 
tender and beautiful. 

A NEw and attractive candidate for the favour of the 
musical public appears in the shape of Pitman’s Musical 
Monthly, the first number of which has this week 
appeared, 


Ir has always been a matter for conjecture why 
Philip II. of Spain chose the particular period he did 
for the descent of the Spanish Armada upon our shores. 
Some light is thrown upon this question by a very curious 
letter sent to the king by one of his agents, which con- 
tains a description of the defenceless state of England. 
This letter has been communicated to the Antiquary by 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, and appears in the October 
number of that periodical, 

Mr, Axon contributes to the October number of the 
Bibliographer a full account of the once famous 
seller, author, and citizen, Sir Richard Phillips, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


W. C. Barsey.—The epigram is as follows :— 
** Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 
Armagh, Sligo, and Lincoln did adorn. 
The first in direct bigotry surpassed, 
‘The next in impudence, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go, 
To beard the third she shaved the other two.” 
See “N. & Q.,” 6th 8. vii. 155, 194. 

Ruetoric.—Archbishop Whately’s Rhetoric, London, 
1828, is perhaps the best among modern works on the 
subject. The study is, however, we venture to think, 
rather barren. 

W. G, Parrerson (“ Bust of the Author of Festus”). 
—The marble bust of which you speak is by McBride, a 
sculptor of Liverpool. A cast of it is in the Art Museum, 
Nottingham Castle. Have we your permission to tell 
subject of the bust in whose possession it now is? 

R. H. Busx (“ Topsy-turvey”),—See “N. & Q,” 5” 
S. ii, 288, 334, 477 ; iii, 177, 237. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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